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THIS MONTH AND NEXT This month’s cover, 
~. painted by M/Sgt John DeGrasse, commemorates the Ist 
Mar Div landing on Peleliu, 15 Sept 1944. Inspiration for 
the original art work came from a combat photo taken on 
Peleliu. 
In this issue, Col Samuel R. Shaw submits a penetrating 
article on a much discussed but little understood subject, 
i.e. The Supreme General Staff Concept. Advocates of this 
fallacious doctrine have been “thumping the tub” of late, 
and it behooves all responsible persons to be acquainted 
with its pitfalls. Also, we may have set a record of sorts for 
covering a time span of history: 55 BC to 1956 AD. Mr. E, A. Dieckmann narrates 
Caesar’s amphibious assault on Britain and S. L. A. Marshall records a brigade com- 
mander’s actions in the recent Israeli-Egyptian War. 
Starting next month, and to be published in four parts, BrigGen W. W. Stickney 
writes on the Marine Corps Reserve. 
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KING HAZARDS OUT OF A HILL 


$1,259,962 project to provide a safer approach at 
Ellsworth Air Force Base is speeded to completion 


OW A 


One of 20 Caterpillar-built rubber-tired units engaged in the elimination of a hill at Ellsworth 
Air Force Base, this two-wheel DW21 Tractor with Scraper speeds glacial till to the waste area. 
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Besides cleaning up slopes, this D8 is used for 
utility ‘dozing, spreading fill, etc. It is one of 
five D&s on the job. 


Wirn B52s scheduled for operation 
from Ellsworth Air Force Base, Rapid 
City, South Dakota, the NW-SE run- 
way is being extended 3,000 feet. To 
permit a flatter, safer approach, a hill 
about a mile from the runway’s north- 
west end is being eliminated. Although 
not very high, this hill had claimed two 
aircraft. 


The $1,259,962 contract for the ap- 
proach zone grading was awarded to 
C.F. Lytle Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 
It involves moving almost five million 
yards of glacial till from the hill. This 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 
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Forty seconds for a heaping load is the average 
loading time in good going for this Cat D9 
Tractor pushing a DW21 unit. 


will open a cut 35 feet deep on a maxi- 
mum of 1.5 to 1 slope to a point 4,500 
feet from the end of the runway, then 
falling off to a 2 to 1 through the re- 
mainder of the cut. It fans out from 
the end of the runway to 3,000-foot 
width at the end of the cut. The side 
slopes are trimmed back 7 to 1. 


To speed up the work, Lytle subcon- 
tracted half the project to Ace Con- 
struction Co., Omaha, Nebraska. The 
center line of the runway was extended 
through the cut. Lytle is working the 
north half; Ace, the south half. Both 


PEORIA, 


with Caterpillar-built equipment 


contractors work two ten-hour shifts per 
six-day week. And both rely heavily 
on rugged, dependable yellow machines 
for high production. 


B. D. McMillan, project superintend- 
ent for Lytle, has an equipment line-up 
that includes ten Caterpillar* DW21s 
with Scrapers, four D8 Tractors and two 
No. 12 Motor Graders. The DW2ls 
are loaded on a five per cent grade, then 
speed an average of 2,400 feet in fourth 
gear to the waste area on the far side 
of the hill. The waste is spread in one- 
foot lifts and compacted by the heavy 
rubber-tired scrapers rolling across it. 
One D8 is used for push-loading and 
the other three D8s for sloping, clean- 
up, spreading fill and pushing when 
needed. The two No. 12 Motor Graders 
keep the roads bladed down. 


On the south half of the cut, Ace’s 
project superintendent Don Haugan 
uses five CAT* DW 20s and five Cat 
DW 21s with Scrapers on an average 
2,600-foot haul to the waste area. Three 
giant D9s push-load the scrapers. Load- 
ing times vary with conditions. In good 
going, a D9 gets a scraper off with a 
heaping load in 40 seconds. A D8 does 
utility ’dozing, cleans up slopes, spreads 
fill and rips with a Cat-built Ripper 
when the glacial till is too tough to load. 
A No. 12 maintains the roads. 


On jobs like this, and on every type 
of earthmoving, contractors find that 
standardization on Caterpillar-built 
machines pays off many ways. Mainte- 
nance is simplified. Operator familiarity 
with similar units results in higher pro- 
duction. And the interchangeability of 
many parts reduces inventory require- 
ments to a minimum. 


ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


*Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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Rotation 


With regard to Captain Sheri- 
dan’s “Rotation by Battalions,” I sug- 
gest that a phased plan be devised for 
all infantry battalions which coordinates 
personnel rotation with training as a 
first step toward the problems which he 
suggests arise. It is felt that personnel 
changes and training plans, which are 
complimentary, go hand in hand for 
optimum effectiveness. In order for such 
a training plan to be realistic and effec- 
tive, it could be controlled on a cor- 
responding semi-annual basis. At the 
end of each 6 months, for example, one 
quarter of the battalion rolls might be 
subject to transfer and at the same time 
any reorganization that is made neces- 
sary by the transfers could be carried 
out, leaving always the cohesive strength 
of the remaining three-quarters to carry 
on and upon which the battalion can 
build for the following 6 months. This 
method of reorganization and replace- 
ment would minimize the “continually 
dulled effect” that Captain Sheridan 
speaks of. The morale and spirit of the 
organization would be buoyed as well, 
because it too is subdued by a continual- 
ly shifting and changing personnel situ- 
ation. 

On a strictly regulated schedule, an 
infantry battalion would never fall be- 
low 75 per cent combat readiness, and 
unit rotation would then become 
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feasible. Admittedly, there would be 
difficulty in controlling personnel 
changes to the extent suggested, but 
considering the worth of the objective, 
there should be no lack of willingness 
or desire to solve the problems involved. 
Capt Rosert H. KRIDER 

US Naval Academy 

Annapolis, Md. 


Link in the Chain 

The policy that is outlined in 
Marine Corps Order 1600.3 is a positive 
approach to the problem of enhancing 
the prestige of the NCOs. But, to be a 
success, it will necessitate a rigid appli- 
cation by all command echelons. 

While the procedure is simple to es- 
tablish, it will entail the application of 
the time tested system of control by 
chain of command. Since the end of 
WW IL this control system has been dis- 
regarded by many officers —due to the 
incomplete indoctrination of officers dur- 
ing the war and after. It has been a 
common practice for officers to personally 
assign duties to sergeants and below 
without the knowledge of the NCO re- 
sponsible. Another common deviation 
is the failure of many commands to in- 
doctrinate enlisted personnel in the 
procedure of obtaining permission to 
speak to officers pertaining to duties 
and other subjects. This type of bypass 
deprives the NCO of control and the 





possibility of assisting a member of hj, 
platoon or squad in solving his problem 
without utilizing the officer's time 
thereby contributing to the prestige , 
the NCO. Incidents of this nature ha 
been a direct cause of the loss of pres 
tige and dignity of NCOs. Consequeng 
ly, this contributes to the lack of initig 
tive previously demonstrated by NCQ, 
in accepting responsibility for carrying 
out their duties. 

Bypassing the NCO in the chain of 
command temporarily relieves him of his 
responsibilities, and in addition, de 
prives him of information necessary 
carry out his duties. It also places him 
in the position of being “one of the 
10 per cent that did not get the word,” 


This causes a breakdown in the chain of | 
comunication and the efficiency of the | 


NCO of whom the Marine Corps has 
been proud since the Corps’ inception, 
The control system of chain of com. 


mand should be used from the highest | 
echelon to the lowest, in order to de. | 


velop the incentive of NCOs toward 
accepting responsibility commensurate 
with their rank. Knowledge is then nec 
essary to discharge responsibility eff. 
ciently; efficiency promotes prestige and 
ambition which will provide the moti 
vation to continue to increase that 
knowledge. The knowledge that a job 
is well done is more than a “fringe 
benefit” in promoting dignity. 

Trust and confidence should be ex 
tended to NCOs by officers in order for 


the NCO to discharge his duties to the © 
best of his ability. Supervision of NCOs | 


by officers should be conducted at a dis 
tance to insure that the NCO appre. 
ciates the trust that has been placed in 
him. When necessary, abuse of that 
trust can be corrected administratively, 
which will eliminate the irresponsible 


jn navigation and life insurance play safe! 


For your family’s complete protection, provide them with 


these indispensable services: 


Insurance plans to meet the special needs of the Service Officer and his family. 
* $1,000 WIRED IMMEDIATELY UPON REPORT OF DEATH. 

* $7,500 INSURANCE PLUS SUBSTANTIAL TERMINAL DIVIDEND. 

%* ASSISTANCE IN COLLECTION OF ALL GOVERNMENT BENEFITS. 


*® QUICK LOAN SERVICE WITHOUT RED TAPE 


*& REPOSITORY AND DUPLICATING SERVICE FOR VALUABLE PAPERS. 


*® OVER 78 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


ements ti Candi. ie) A Ee, ie ceckctinoeane ...$140,000,000 
Assets 


ELIGIBILITY 
All permanent and temporary officers 
and warrant officers of the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard, including 
reserve officers on extended active duty, 
and not over 62 years of age, ore 
eligible 





$ 33,000,000 
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TANK 


Tanks beware! A single hit from the 

deadly “Dart” can destroy a heavily armored 

tank. This effective anti-tank weapon, one of the 
newest in the family of Army missiles, will be 
employed by infantry or armored combat units. 
Like all special purpose weapons, the “Dart” needs 
men with know-how to load it, adjust it and 
launch it. Men with such technical skills are in 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airlines 








TAMER! 


constant demand . . . and are often on the move. 
To put essential manpower on the job five times 
faster, the military speeds them to new assignments 
via the dependable Scheduled Airlines. Next time 
you're moving one man or many—or traveling 
yourself —call a Scheduled Airlines representative. 
He’ll tell you how to save money, while putting 
your men ON THE JOB... not ‘on the way”. 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR’s. 


OF THE U.S.A. ____ mele 


ALASKA AIRLINES CAPITAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
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DEPENDABLE. SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 











and unqualified and promote a higher 
standard for NCOs. A return to the old 
pre-WWII system will restore the pres- 
tige and dignity previously enjoyed by 
NCOs of the Corps. 

CWO E. C. Smitu, Sr. 
Marine Corps Schools 
Quantico, Va. 


Concept or Tactic? 

..+ HELP, I can’t stand it any more! 
If I hear or read the term “Vertical 
Envelopment Concept” once more I am 
going to loose a rebel yell which will 
be heard from here to Washington. 
Vertical envelopment is not a concept 
any longer. It is an accomplished fact. 
The proper term should be “the tactic 
of vertical envelopment.” ‘This tactic 
has been practiced in the field for the 
last three years by our FMF units. Our 
proposed reorganization of the FMF is 
designed to facilitate its execution. Let’s 
give it full status and call it what it is. 

Capt P. D. REISSNER, JR. 
MCAS, El Toro, California 


Ten Plus Two 


. . . Had the work been in print at 
the time when I was trying to work out 
my suggestion for “The Ten Best,” I 
should certainly have tried to include 
Men in Arms, A History of Warfare 
and its Inter-relationships with Western 
Society, by R. A. Preston, S. F. Wise, 
and H. O, Werner. 

For anyone starting forth to try and 
find out “what its all about,” I think 
this piece of writing would prove in- 
valuable. It is both detailed and com- 
prehensive, yet the main picture is never 
blurred. Its accuracy would be difficult 
to fault and it is refreshingly free 
academicism; and if I, personally, had 
to begin all over again, I should be 
grateful to the individual who drew it 
to my attention. 

May REGINALD HARGREAVES 
Nr Basingstoke, Hants 
England 


Clarification 

... The pangs of remorse expressed 
by LtCol Munday (July Gazette) in 
regard to the so-called “easing out to 
pasture” of the M-48 Tank are indeed 
touching. However, there is apparently 
a greater underlying danger than the 
supposed demise of the Medium Gun 
Tank. 

There is apparently an increasing 
tendency within the Marine Corps to 
speak of the Ontos and the tank in the 
same breath. Nothing could be more 
incorrect! Perhaps this tendency is due 
to the fact that Revision 1 to T/O 
L-1073 (Antitank Company, Infantry 
Regiment) resulted in 12 Onros re- 
placing the Medium Gun Tank Platoon 
and the 75mm Recoilless Rifle Platoon. 
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This reorganization was designed to 
correct a long recognized deficiency in 
the regimental antitank structure. It 
was not intended as a step in a process 
to eliminate the tank; rather it was 
designed to vastly improve the anti- 
mechanized capability within the Infan- 
try Regimeni and Marine Division. 

When the Fleet Marine Force Or- 
ganization and Composition Board rec- 
ommended the inclusion of an Antitank 
Battalion of 45 Ontos it was not in- 
tended that such a unit replace the 
Tank Battalion. If replacement had 
been the intention, then the fate of the 
Tank Battalion would have been dis- 
bandment rather than transfer to the 
Force Troops category. The Marine 
tank-infantry coordination which has so 
often proved the turning point, in many 
a battle in both WW II and Korea, 
should not be considered lost simply 
because tanks are now in Force Troops. 

The danger lies in comparing ONTos 
to a tank. It is not technically correct 
nor valid to do so. Ontos is primarily 
a defensive weapon; it is relatively thin 
skinned and not an assault vehicle. The 
very nature of the vehicle dictates that 
it take full advantage of hull defilade 
firing positions, execute numerous and 
rapid displacements, and avoid exposing 
itself to direct fire weapons. To think 
of employing OnTos as tanks is to invite 
mass losses. 

No, LtCol Munday, they have not 
buried the M-48 Tank. And it should 
not be mentioned in the same breath 
with “The Thing.” The tip-off will be 
when the heavy bridging equipment— 
capable of carrying a medium gun tank 
—disappears. Then there will be 
grounds for the suspicion that the tank 
is about to be buried. 

LrCot Martin J. SEXTON 
Marine Corps Schools 
Quantico, Va. 





More Details 
. . Congratulations on your articles 
concerning the results of the “Structure 
Board” evaluation and recommended 
renovations of the Marine division/ 
wing. Our magazine performs a much 
needed service in publicizing this vital 
change in basic organization of the Ma- 
rine Corps. 
I believe I speak for that element of 
the Marine Corps on relatively detached 


duty when I make this suggestion, 

We, who are not in daily conta, 
with large bodies of Marines, find the 
lack of communication one of the big 
gest problems in developing new idex 
and absorbing new concepts. 

Your articles on the new division, 
wing structure are excellent. However, 
they only scratch the surface. As many 
questions are brought to mind by theg 
essays as are answered. The concept of 
the Div Recon Bn for example mug 
have been a much debated elemey 
prior to its acceptance. You mentigg - 
its mission as a generality. Certainly j 
would make fascinating reading to de 
vote a single article to the subject of 
this battalion alone. What is its de} 
tailed concept of operation? I believe 
that similar articles on the detailed | 
structure and functions of other of the 
streamlined battalions and companies 
would be equally well received. 

In short, my pitch is for a detailed 
analysis of the individual elements of 
the new division/wing structure. It js 
understood that eventually new T/0s 
will be published which will indicate 
the individual breakdown of personnel 
within the division. To go about our 
jobs intelligently, however, we should 
know why these T/QOs are as they are. 

In making this important and much 
needed renovation of the Marine Di. 
vision, experts in all fields must have 
been available to the “Structure Board.” 
Let’s hear from them. A contribution 
of this nature would answer many of 
the questions left unanswered by the 
introductory articles to this subject and | 
would add to the ever growing prestige 
of the Marine Corps Gazette. i 

Capt Peter F. C. ARMSTRONG ' 
Md. USS Iowa (BB-61) 


Ep: We appreciate the kind words con- 
cerning our Structure Board articles. 
No further background articles are 
scheduled at this time, but we welcome 
manuscripts on this subject. Any volut- 
teers? 








Trust & Confidence 


... In regards to Capt H. D. Fred: 
ericks’ letter in the June Gazerre I find 
myself in agreement with him. It 
brought to mind an overation I was 
on while serving with a recon company, 
Prior to our raid on Iwo Jima to test 
Air Force defenses, a night landing was 
made and recon teams were sent ashore 
for a 24 hour period. The teams com 
sisted of the platoon commanders, pl 
toon sergeants, the gunnery sergeant, and 
a sergeant. This caused many comments 
among the remaining NCOs as to why 
they didn’t go on recon instead of all 
the wheels. After months of training 4 
squad and FT leaders these junior 
NCOs should have been given the mis 
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This Is Your Wife 


How the telephone helps her to be five busy people 





This is the pretty girl you married. 

She’s the family chef. And the nurse. And 
the chauffeur and maid. 

And when she’s all dressed up for an eve- 
ning out—doesn’t she look just wonderful! 

How does she do it? 

Of course she’s smart and it keeps her busy, 
but she never could manage it without the 


telephone. 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


When the “chef” needs groceries, she tele- 
phones. Supplies from the drugstore? The 


“nurse” phones her order. 


A train to be met? The telephone tells the 
“chauffeur” which one. A beauty shop ap- 
pointment? A call from the “glamour girl” 
makes it easily and quickly. 

Handy telephones—in living room, bed- 
room, kitchen and hobby room—mean more 


convenience and security for everybody. 











sion. As the Captain states we certainly 
should be able to trust them to lead a 
2-man recon team. 

In regards to Capt Knowlton’s article 
on recon teams in the April issue, I dis- 
agree that the 2-man recon team should 
be taken from the rifle company and 
not division recon. His reason is that 
the men would be more familiar with 
terrain facing their unit. I feel a trained 
recon man would be preferable. The 
article stated that volunteers from these 
front line units would go through spe- 
cial scouting and patrolling school at 
times when their company was off the 
line. The division recon man has been 
trained prior to entering the combat 
zone and is ready. 

Also under the new division T/O as 
published by the GazeTTeE, there is now 
a Recon Bn in division, no reason why 
2-man patrols could not come from 
Recon Bn. 

TSer Jack W. JAUNAL 
MCB, 29 Palms, California 


One Basket 

... This letter comments on 2 articles 
which appeared in the May issue of the 
GAZETTE. 

Captain Haslam, in his article Vertical 


Envelopment Successful — If, has come 


forth with some concrete, thought pro- 
voking ideas. I am certain that none of 
us will disagree, if we accept the theory 
that the helicopter is to be our new 
and accepted “prime mover.” The days 
of carrying multitudinous items that 
“sure would be nice to have” via the 
“sea train” must of necessity go. Be- 
yond that point I begin to disagree with 
his recommendations and theory. Cap- 
tain Haslam points out that some of the 
new weapons being developed support 
our new concept primarily because they 
fall into one of two categories: 

(a) Can be transported by helicopter. 

(b) Sure would be nice to have. 

He further goes on to say that if the 
answer to (a) above is no and (b) above 
is yes then the requirement for the item 
should be cancelled. 

I feel that we can ill afford to base 
our thinking and planning in line with 
the hypothesis set forth above. 

Now I should like to turn my atten- 
tion for a moment to LtCol Frank’s 
article, The Key—Mobility. As pointed 
out in this article, Operation Varsity 
was the most successful Allied airborne 
operation conducted on a large scale 
during WWII. ‘This attack which was 
launched against the east bank of the 
Rhine River owed most of its success to 
the fact that it was begun after the main 
assault crossing started and could be 
supported by long range artillery fire. 
Major airborne assaults pointed out: 
the weakness in heavy supporting weap- 


ons; the inability to counter enemy 
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armor; the problem of aerial resupply; 
the staying power of airborne troops; 
the need to link up rapidly with proper- 
ly equipped and supplied ground forces 
and the need for overwhelming mass. 
These problems far surpassed the advan- 
tages realized in ease and rate of move- 
ment provided by the airplane or 
glider. 

We must be prepared to seize, occupy 
and conceivably carry on a sustained 
operation (example Korea). On our ex- 
tended fronts in any future war it seems 
dubious at this time to assume that the 
helicopter of today, or any in the fore- 
seeable future, will be able to complete- 
ly lift and resupply our fighting units 
with the “beans and bullets” necessary 
to defeat the enemy. That added punch 
which is not in the category “sure would 
be nice to have” but which will be a 
“must” may have to come up via the 
trusty 6x6 or under its own power. The 
Ontos falls in this category. 

In conclusion I would caution that 
we not devote our entire thinking to 
the helicopter alone. If science, research 
and testing indicate that a new item of 
equipment is better than what we have 
today, and it appears certain that this 
item or items would be an asset even 
though it may not be helicopter trans- 
portable, then “let’s get it.” 

We must be careful not to put “all of 
our eggs in one basket.” 

Capt W. J. SKVARIL 
3rd Mar Div 


Personnel Info 

. As the principal communications 
means of the Marine Corps Association, 
the GAzeTre could, quite properly, in- 
clude a monthly section of personnel 
information. I suggest that such a sec- 
tion should include orders for perma- 
nent changes of station, retirements, se- 
lections, promotions and deaths (active 
and retired lists). It is true that this 
information is available, at least in part, 
from other sources. This should not, 
however, deter the GAzetre from fur- 
nishing such a service. 

I have heard it argued that such a 
section should properly be devoted only 
to members of the Association. In reply 
I suggest that our members are inter- 
ested in all their brother officers. 

I am not suggesting that the GAZETTE 
open a “Social Notes from All Over” 
section. 

Cot A. M. FRASER 


Hdgq Marine Corps 
Ricochet 


... Asa rifle shot I must take excep- 
tion to your use of the phrase “Distin- 
guished Marksman’s Badge (rifle) in 
your article Marine Corps Matches — 
1957, (page 32, Aug57). 

May I refer you to Chapter 24, part 


H, Marine Corps Manual and plate 
#122, page 49-121 MCM Vol I. It States 
in part, Distinguished Marksman anq 
Distinguished Pistol Shot. The distin, 
tion is clear and I see no need for the 
additional (rifle). 

TScr B. M. Rosorg 
Marine Corps Schools 
Quantico, Va. 
Ep: TSgt Rosoff, an old team shot, js 
correct. 





Utility Cap 

. . + A great deal of wholesome dis 
cussion has been aired recently by Ma. 
rines over the revival of certain items 
traditional to The Old Corps, viz., cam. 
paign hat, Sam Browne belt, etc. Al 


well and good, but letters like Capt | 
Boyd’s (July Gazerre) seem to indicate | 


that some of us have lost our perspective 
in clamoring for uniform changes. 


The captain deduced that French | 


paratroopers “swaggering” in Marseilles 
streets were not “policemen, postmen or 
streetcar conductors” by virtue of their 
camouflage tunic. Without benefit of 
such uniform, I am happy to state that 
neither I nor my troops have ever been 
mistaken for anything but US Marines 
in our prescribed uniform — whether 
on liberty or in the field. 

Capt Boyd first realized the pride ina 
“hat” in 1955 when he visited the French 
Foreign Legionnaires. Maybe I survived 
the wrong boot camp, but I realized the 
pride in our Marine headgear when | 
first donned the uniform in the forties. 
The military cap, contrary to Capt 
Boyd’s opinion, has never generated 
pride and affection in a unit. But ‘esprit 
de corps’ in one’s organization can give 
stature to any article of clothing. 

Our present utility cap expresses the 
disciplined individuality of the Marine 
— particularly, his state of training and 
esprit de corps—more so than any 
other item of uniform. Being receptive 
to hand shaping and molding, with the 
aid of a little starch and water, our 
salty, sun-bleached cap is easily recog: 
nizable in the field — especially, in rear 
areas where it replaces the camouflaged 
helmet as our trademark. With proper 
pride and affection bestowed on it, this 
oft-maligned cap can, in my personal 
experience, be a very sharp and distinc 
tively Marine item of uniform. 

In the US where starch and time is 
available, there is no reason for any Ma 
rine to accept ridicule over his cap— 
unless its condition does indeed warrant 
the MP’s attention. We Marines are not 
in the state where we have to ape any 
nation’s cap standard for respectability. 
With our established history and tradi- 
tions it would appear that we should be 
the norm for a long time to come! 

Capt Kurt CHEW-EEN LEE 
Little Creek, Va. 
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When the first 
flying boat 


was launched. 


















Sperry was already 





providing SERVICE! 


Back in 1912 when Elmer Sperry 
designed and installed the first automatic 
flight control system for the first Curtiss 
Flying Boats, company engineers were 





already trained to instruct pilots in its 
proper use, provide expert maintenance, 
and make repairs as required. 

From this philosophy of making cer- 
tain that customers get the full benefits 
of skilled engineering throughout the 
life of every Sperry product or system 
grew a unique and complete field engi- 
neering service. 


Sea Captains soon found that in any 
part of the world Sperry engineers were 
always close at hand—ready to adjust or 
service the Gyro-Compass and Gyro- 
pilot*, and later on, Sperry Loran, Radar 
and Gyrofin* ship stabilizers. 

With development of world-wide 
aviation, airlines and military agencies 
found Sperry facilities available abroad 
providing prompt service on flight con- 
trol systems and all forms of Sperry 
instrumentation. 

In World War II and the years that 
followed, Sperry still further extended 
field engineering to every branch of the 











military, from the tropics to the arctic 
regions — servicing intricate bombing, 
gunfire control, and missile systems, 
keeping radar and other electronic gear 
in prime condition. 





Today there are more than 900 Field 
Service Engineering personnel assigned 
to Sperry products in three major areas 
—service, training and product repair. 
Supporting each of these services are 
specialized product engineering staffs. 
Through this concentrated team effort, 
customers are assured that they receive 
the full value engineered into every 
Sperry product or system. “TM 


sPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
Great Neck, New York 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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the bad penny 


or the case tor the Supreme General Staff 


@ $§HERE Is AN OLD SAYING THAT 
bad pennies always turn up again. 
This is certainly true of one which 
has been seen rather frequently in 
recent months. This particular bad 
penny is the proposal for our citi- 
zens to adopt the alien Supreme 
General Staff arrangement, and 
abandon the war-proven §arrange- 
ment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
under effective civilian control. 
Examples of these proposals are 
to be found in articles appearing in 
various service journals and other 
magazines. The Air University 
Quarterly Review for the winter of 
1956-57 has its leading article of 22 
pages titled “Major Tasks and Mili- 
tary Reorganization” devoted to the 
proposal, as well as two other lengthy 
articles. Air Force, the organ of the 
Air Force Association, has recently 
given much space to the proposal. 


Army magazine also has devoted 
space to such discussion. I propose 
to examine the proposal made in 
“Major Tasks and Military Reor- 
ganization” in some detail, but not 
to omit entirely, pertinent factors 
appearing in other proposals since 
they form part of the general pat- 
tern of the argument. 

These current proposals sort of 
brighten up the old bad penny, and 
using the Madison Avenue tech- 
nique, cover up its true nature with 
some shiny new language. But if we 
bite into it good, its leaden core can 
be found. 

Before discussing its recent ap- 
pearance in any detail it might be 
well to describe the fundamental 
proposal and its history in this coun- 
try. Basically, the scheme is to have 
one military man to be the US Su- 
preme Chief of Staff, or in some of 
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the bolder schemes, US Commander 
of Military Operations. Serving him, 
would be a National or Supreme 
General Staff. In some schemes the 
present military services would be- 
come separate branches. The pres- 
ent top military leader would then 
become a sort of Inspector-General 
of his branch with the job of ad- 
ministering his branch, and seeing 
that it was trained in the doctrine 
and techniques enunciated by the 
all-powerful Supreme Staff. Some 
other schemes call for a “single uni- 
form, single lineal list, single serv- 
ice.” The proposals for this monster 
organization of millions of people 
(even in austere peace-time forces) 
are uniformly distinguished by one 
characteristic. This is the avoidance 
of discussions of how such an affair 
could be administered and trained, 
without having distinctly separate 
branches or services with careers for 
the responsible leaders going on to 
considerable rank. 

Most of the schemes call for one 
form or another of a merged supply 
and logistic organization, which 
would extract these functions from 
the present Services and Depart- 
ments. ‘This organization, whose 
consolidated effect would be an enor- 
mous economic and political factor 
in the national scene, would be re- 
sponsive to the Supreme General 
Staff and its Chief. 

The Departments of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force under these 
schemes would have no further func- 
tion of substance to perform. In 
some plans they and their civilian 
secretaries would disappear. In 
others, in a polite bow to the prin- 
ciple of civilian control, they would 
remain nominally, dignified by some 
kind of title, but in fact glorified 
bookkeepers and transmitters of in- 
structions from the Supreme head- 
quarters. 

All of the schemes have been dis- 
tinguished by one common feature 
of special interest to Marines, and 
we believe with some justification, 
of interest to the nation. This com- 
mon feature is the elimination of 
the Marine Corps as an effective 
combatant service. Some of the 
earlier schemes from 1943 to 1947 
attempted to justify this destruction 
of a service whose worth was even 
then being demonstrated in combat. 
The later schemes, apparently oper- 
ate on the principle that what has 
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been found not justifiable, and can- 
not be glossed over with new lan- 
guage, should simply not be men- 
tioned. 

Proposals relating to a Supreme 
General Staff, have been heard from 
time to time in our history. Those 
such as I have just described came 
into prominence in a report of the 
Woodrum Committee of the House 
of Representatives in June of 1944. 
This report included the Army Gen- 
eral Staff's plan, which had been 
formulated by November of 1943, 
during the throes of the war, for a 
post-war reorganization to achieve a 
Supreme General Staff and Supreme 
Chief of Staff. There ensued a great 
national debate over the merits and 
demerits of the proposed Supreme 
Staff scheme on the one hand, and 
on the other hand the method of 
combining authority for planning 
with responsibility for execution in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, under eftec- 
tive civilian control, with decentral- 
ized administration of the military 
services. This method being the one 
we had then, and have now. 

In some ways the debate followed 
a strange process. By 1946 and 1947 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
Secretaries of the Departments of 
War and Navy, in the eyes of the 
proponents of the Supreme Staff, 
had become villains, to be stood in 
the dock and castigated, if not worse. 
It will be hard for future chroniclers 
of those times to believe that we had 
won the war. Apparently the or- 
ganizations and methods we _ had 
used to win the war should not have 
done so. They had been character- 
ized by unimaginable waste and ex- 
travagance, by poor military plan- 
ning, by lack of coordination, by bad 
timing, and by inability to make 
rapid decisions because of service 
jealousies. 

In startling contrast, the organi- 
zations and methods which had led 
our enemies into utter and ignomin- 
ious defeat were portrayed as para- 
gons of virtue and efficiency. It was, 
and still is, an astounding spectacle. 

Despite the sound and fury, the 
country recognized the issue as one 
of great and historic importance. As 
Senator Aiken said, it was the most 
significant issue over the processes of 
government since the Constitution. 
The Congress treated the problem 
with all the deliberative care that a 
problem of such transcendent impor- 


tance deserved. It moved deliberate. 
ly and carefully as it formulated the 
legislation which would embody the 
national policy on the control, op. 
ganization and functions of the na. 
tion’s forces—the final arbiter of 
power at home and the means oj 
armed defense of the nation. 

Over the years of public debate 
the facts became clear. Yes, there 
had been great waste and extraya. 
gance, some of which could be elim. 
nated or reduced by organizational 
changes. But much of it could not 
be laid to organization. It had come 
from the astounding speed _ with 
which the nation had mobilized, 
and multiplied by many times the 
puny forces which had existed at the 
war’s beginning. Expansion at such 
break-neck speed had required ac. 
ceptance of some things which meant 
waste. For much of these problems 
the solution was not re-organization 
of the services, but the establishment 
of better machinery outside the mili- 
tary to provide for planning the 
orderly provision of military re. 
quirements from the national econ. 
omy. What had been missing were 
such things as we now have in the 
National Security Council and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

It became clear that the charges 
(that our system had resulted in poor 
military planning and poor timing 
which could be eliminated by adopt- 
ing the systems used by the defeated 
nations) had no substance. To the 
contrary, the system which was pro- 
posed had led our enemies into 
avoidable military errors of great 
help to us. 

The claim that our system could 
not make rapid decisions because of 
service jealousy and partisanship, was 
found to cover a fundamental fallacy 
in the proposed system of a Supreme 
Staff. As a matter of fact, on matters 
of a military nature, its flexibility 
and speed of reaction—when speed 
was required—had been gratifying 
indeed. For instance, when a golden 
opportunity was afforded in the Pa- 
cific campaign in the case of the in 
vasion of the Philippines, it took the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff only about 
90 minutes to reach decisions and 
issue the instructions altering the 
whole campaign. 

There was found a fundamental 
error in the claim that delays had re 
sulted from service partisanship, and 
that a Supreme Chief of Staff could 
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have expedited things by making the 
decisions. This fallacy lay in the 
fact that when the Joint Chiefs 
could not reach agreement, the real 
jssues lay in the area of national 
policy, to be settled by the respon- 
sible civilian leaders of government 
rather than their military subordi- 
nates. The problems were of such 
national-policy nature that they 
were outside the competence of the 
professional military to solve wisely, 
and in a government such as ours, 
outside their proper sphere of au- 
thority. 

The Hoover Commission ‘Task 
Force on National Defense summar- 
ized the facts this way: 

“If a split decision occurs, it would 
normally imply that the issue is be- 
yond solution by the resources of 
military technology and experience 
and is, therefore, within the compe- 
tence of civilian judgment and au- 
thority. 

“Much has been written and said 
about the incapacity of civilians to 
deal with military matters. Military 
science, it is said, can be the province 
only of the military. That may be 
true on the battlefield; it is not true 
in the realm of grand strategy. Mod- 
ern war cannot be left solely to the 
generals.” 

The fallacy was perceived by the 
Congress. ‘They saw that a Supreme 
Chief of Staff, by “knocking heads 
together” could settle behind closed 
doors military courses of action 
which presumed certain national 
policies. The military and not the 
lawful civil government, would then 
direct the course of government. 
This was one of the principal issues 
then. It is a principal issue now, in 
the claims that service partisanship 
delays or prevents decisions within 
the Pentagon. 

As an organizational means _to- 


ward economy, the Supreme Staff ad- 
vocates urged organizing the Services 
along tri-elemental lines. That is: 
ail weapons that floated were to be 
in the Navy; things that flew in the 
air, in the Air Force; things that 
walked or rolled on the ground, in 
the Army. Under this scheme, of 
course, a Supreme General Staff was 
a necessity in order to have any co- 
ordinated action by the forces so 
narrowly compartmented. This was 
in contrast to the functional organi- 
zation in which each department 
was to provide for the exercise of a 
function. That is, the Army Depart- 
ment provided for the exercise of 
land power, the Navy Department, 
sea power, and the Air Force, air 
power. Under this arrangement the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff provide the 
broad plans of coordinated action, 
with the unified commanders under 
their strategic direction conducting 
operations in the field. 

In 1947, the Congress enacted the 
National Security Act. In so doing 
it specifically disavowed the Supreme 
Chief of Staff and Supreme General 
Staff. It deliberately wrote into the 
law the functional organization 
of the military forces. Since then 
there have been several occasions 
when the provisions of the National 
Security Act have been subjected to 
searching scrutiny by the Congress, 
and powerful high level and respon- 
sible organizations established by the 
Congress or the Administration. 
Such examinations took place before 
the 1949 amendments to the Na- 
tional Security Act; in the Unifica- 
tions and Strategy Hearings by the 
Armed Services Committee of the 
House of Representatives in 1949; 
by the first and second Hoover Com- 
missions on governmental organiza- 
iton and by the Rockefeller Com- 
mittee. Without fail the Supreme 








Research and Development. 





Col Shaw was appointed to the Naval Academy from 
the ranks in July 1930. He graduated in 1934, and 
since that time has distinguished himself in a wide 
variety of assignments. 
Colonel served as: Research Officer, Organizational 
Research and Policy Div, Office of CNO; member, 
Navy Dept Management Survey Board; Senior Marine 
Corps Representative, Joint Amphibious Board; mem- 
ber, Advanced Research Group, Marine Corps Educa- 
tional Center. After a tour of duty with the Ist Mar Div, he was ordered 
to Hdqs Marine Corps, where he is now serving as Deputy Chief of Staff, 


Subsequent to WWII the 
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Staff Concept has continued to be 
discarded and the fundamental pro- 
visions of the National Security Act 
to be upheld. An illustration, still 
pertinent to the current criticism of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and propo- 
sals to supplant it with the Supreme 
Staff, can be quoted from the report 
of the Hoover Commission Task 
Force on National Defense: 

“There has been much loose criti- 
cism of the war efforts of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as constituting ‘com- 
mand by committee’; yet there can 
be no doubt whatsoever that in the 
broad field of grand strategy a meet- 
ing of several minds is far safer — 
and in the end more sound — than 
the dictates of one. The responsi- 
bilities for strategic planning and 
the conduct of war are soundly 
placed by the National Security Act 
upon the shoulders of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff who, in turn, are un- 
der the authority and subject to the 
control of the President and the 
Secretary of Defense. There should 
be no change in this concept.” 

The above is a relatively brief 
account of the extensive and recent 
examinations of the claims of su- 
periority of the Supreme General 
Staff system by its advocates, and the 
careful and objective treatment 
which has resulted in its continual 
rejection, as not only not as good as 
the system we have, but as unsuited 
to the preservation of our form of 
government and way of life. 


Now let us turn to some of the 
more recent attacks on the National 
military policy as enacted by the 
Congress in the law of the land. An 
example is the article mentioned 
before, “Major Tasks and Military 
Reorganization.” ‘This article pro- 
poses as an intermediate step the 
achieving of the Supreme Chief of 
Staff scheme, before merging the 
Services and Departments into one 
monolithic monster in the final step. 
This intermediate step would con- 
sist of establishing a Chief of Mili- 
tary Operations who would, with 
the help of a staff selected by him, 
plan for and command the opera- 
tion and administration of five com- 
bat commands established to per- 
form these tasks. 


Nuclear Deterrence 

Continental Defense 

Peripheral Defense, Atlantic Com- 
mand 


ll 




















This.... 


Peripheral Defense, Pacific Com- 
mand 

Strategic Reserve Command 

The elements of the present serv- 
ices would be broken up and placed 
in these task commands as decided 
by the supreme Chief of Military 
Operations. The present Depart- 
ments would become the supporting 
organization to perform “procure- 
ment, supply, training, research and 
other essential services.” The use of 
civilian knowledge and skill in pro- 
viding these supporting services to 
the Chief of Military Operations, is 
declared to be the means of “civilian 
control of the military.” 

What does the author offer to 
prove, that our system, proven suc- 
cessful in both war and peace, now 
needs to be replaced by this version 
of the Supreme Staff conception? 
Very little that you can really grab 
hold of and examine, despite the 22 
pages of text. 

The first charge, of course, is that 
we have an “outmoded concept of 
military organization” — that we in- 
herited it from the days before we 
had the airplane. This claim of be- 
ing “outmoded” ignores the very 
modern, repeated and thorough ex- 
amination our organizations have 
been subjected to in recent years. It 
amounts to a claim that “all of you 
guys are out of step but me.” 

It is strange how the appearance 
of another machine, the airplane, 
leads some to conclude that the fun- 
damental principles distilled from 
the past experience of mankind are 
no longer of value. In the article at 
hand the author reluctantly accepts 
the principles of war as being valid. 
He says, “Perhaps this is so despite 
the immense technological revolu- 
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tion since the days of Napoleon and 
Clausewitz.” This reluctance reminds 
me of another article which appeared 
in the Air University Quarterly some 
years back. The author set out to 
see whether the arrival of the air- 
plane had invalidated the principles 
of war. He went down through the 
list, reluctantly accepting each one 
until he had only one more to go — 
the principle of simplicity of plan 
and execution. This one had to go. 
Why? Because the airplane was a 
most complex machine, full of miles 
of intricate wiring and complicated 
gadgets. In its place he proposed a 
new principle — that of “capacity” 
which meant, in simple terms, that 
to wage war one had to be capable 
of waging war. 

This charge of our organization 
being outmoded, of being somehow 
obsolete because of modern machin- 
ery, is a common note in most of the 
other proposals to adopt the Su- 
preme General Staff concept. It 
appears in a companion article to 
“Major Tasks and Military Reor- 
ganization.” In this case, the argu- 
ment runs, our organization is out- 
moded because all hands are getting 
similar weapons. Everyone has, or 
wants, missiles. Everyone has, or 
wants, airplanes. Hence it is claimed, 
the similarities of the weapons de- 
mands the adoption of a single serv- 
ice since the similarities are erasing 
the difference between the services. 
This, of course, is nonsense. The 
differences of weapons are more dis- 
tinct today than they have ever been. 
In former years, armies and navies 
also had weapons which were exact- 
ly the same. They each had muzzle 
loading cannon, muzzle loading mus- 
kets and swords. They were organ- 
ized separately because they had 
then, as they do now, different func- 
tions to exercise —one to exercise 
land power, and the other sea power. 
And in recognition of the capabili- 
ties of the airplane in a distinctive 
employment, we have since organ- 
ized the Air Force to exercise air 
power. The degree to which each of 
our opponents in WWII, under the 
influence of the Chief of a Supreme 
General Staff, failed to provide prop- 
erly for the exercise of these three 
coordinate functions, expedited 
their own defeat. 

Another charge against our pres- 
ent system is that we have “approxi- 
mately seventeen different com- 


mands that have significant respon, 
sibilities in connection with combat 
operations.” Then it is claimed that 
no one of these commands is com. 
plete in itself to perform any of the 
author's prescribed tasks. If they 
were re-arranged in his 5 proposed 
organizations, they would be “te. 
duced to manageable proportions, 
within the span of control” of the 
supreme Chief of Military Opera- 
tions. 

I do not know how the author of 
the article arrives at his figure of 
17 combat commands. His arithme. 
tic does not square with the known 
facts. 


mands down, say to company level, 
we could tot up a figure of many 
hundreds. The fact remains, that 
under the strategic direction of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff there are 8 com- 
mands charged with the conduct of 
combat. These commanders are allo- 
cated elements of the 4 services to 
carry out the tasks assigned by the 
Joint Chiefs. The skill and success 
which have attended this arrange. 
ment in WWII, the Korean War, 
and the other military crises, such as 
the Berlin affair and Suez, do not 
give much credence to the somewhat 
nebulous arithmetic used to criticize 
them. 

What the author’s proposal would 
really do of course is to splinter the 
various services so that none of 
them, or their various elements, ex- 
cept the Air Force’s Strategic Air 
Command, could retain any real 
combat viability. SAC, being the 
bulk of the author’s Nuclear Deter- 
rence Task Command, would claim 
such elements of the Navy as had a 
similar capability, and thereby be 
enhanced. 

Particularly affected would be the 
Navy. The exercise of sea power re- 
quires versatile balanced fleets, capa- 
ble of a wide variety of operations, 
all using essentially the same ships. 
The splintering of the fleets to com- 
mands not concerned with the exer- 
cise of sea power, would reduce to 
separated and ineffective fractions 
the integrated forces with which we 
now control the oceans of the world. 

The field armies would become 
essentially a home based reserve 
command to provide forces to the 
Atlantic and Pacific Peripheral De- 
fense Commands. Strangely enough, 
under the command responsibilities 
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the author proposes, if either the 
Atlantic or Pacific Commands were 
to undertake a land campaign in 
their spheres of control, its conduct 
would be a Navy responsibility. 

Searching the rest of the article 
for defects which would justify 
changing the present system, there 
is only one other allegation of any 
significance. And it is a_ serious 
charge. The author discusses “the 
problem of combining different serv- 
ice elements into an effective co- 
operative effort. The none-too-happy 
solution has been the creation of 
joint organizations for achieving 
such tasks. The joint commander 
has ‘operational control’ of his 
forces — a convenient device that af- 
fords apparent, but fictitious, unity 
of command. Actual control is re- 
tained and jealously guarded by the 
parent services that man, fund, and 
supply the joint command as it may 
suit their respective purposes.” 

I have sufficient personal knowl- 
edge that I can state that these 
charges, as related to the Marine 
Corps, are not true. The Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps in no 
way comes between the unified com- 
mander and his operational control 
of the Marine forces assigned to his 
command. The Commandant, and 
every Marine, does his level best to 
see that the Marine forces assigned 
to joint commands, are manned, 
funded and supplied to the last limit 
of availability. It would be unthink- 
able to have any other purpose. The 
Marine forces so assigned are in- 
tended for combat. To interfere 
with, or to reduce their readiness for 
combat would be a dereliction of 
duty which no one should be able 
to contemplate. 

I am equally sure that none of the 
other Chiefs of Services, or the Sec- 
retaries of the Military Departments, 
would tolerate for one moment ac- 
tions which would sustain the allega- 
tions made in this charge. 

The real crux of the matter, so far 
as the author is concerned, is to be 
found in these sentences: 

“All four tasks (the ones the au- 
thor has elected, listed above) are 
important, though by no means 
€qual in importance when it comes 
to the allocation of resources. Yet 
under the present arrangement it 
would be difficult indeed for a serv- 
ice to acknowledge the relative un- 
Importance of a task to which it 
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must make the major contribution.” 

It is to settle this problem, as he 
sees it, that the author would estab- 
lish his Supreme Chief of Military 
Operations, who would then decide 
the priority and importance of tasks, 
and designate the resources re- 
quired, and to be assigned. 

This argument is but another way 
of stating a claim in some of the 
other articles that we must have a 
single doctrine, to be interpreted 
and applied by a Supreme Chief of 
Staff in order to eliminate the “inde- 
cision” in the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
over the types and amounts of forces 
required. This, it is claimed, will 
eliminate the discussions over how 
to spend the dollars, or over what 
the national strategy should be. 

Here, of course, can be seen the 
importance of the congressional per- 
ception of the fundamental fallacy 
in allowing one man to decide issues 
of such importance behind closed 
doors, and with no other avenue of 
information to the politically re- 
sponsible civil leaders of govern- 
ment. One man under this scheme, 
would terminate discussion of ir- 
revocable decisions and shape the 
nation’s forces and courses of ac- 
tion for years to come. The civilian 
leaders could never know of other 
possibilities, since by the very act of 
giving this one man such power of 
decision we would intend to have no 
other military authority in position 
to discuss the issues outside the Pen- 
tagon. And discussion inside the 
Pentagon would be ended by the 
decision. 

What would this mean to our citi- 
zens and to our government? Let us 
take an example from current public 
discussion. The daily press, and the 
magazines, are full of evidence that 
there is a school of military thought 
in this country that our forces should 
be so organized and composed that 
if we fight, it will be the all-out war 
of nuclear exchanges. Sometimes 
the claim is based upon economy — 
that the all-out nuclear capability is 
of such over-riding importance, and 
high cost, that we cannot afford the 
cost of any other method of fighting, 
or of any other objective in war but 
the complete nuclear destruction of 
our enemies. (Here, as in Major 
Tasks and Military Reorganization, 
we are back to the problem of the 
relative unimportance of tasks to 
which a service might make the ma- 








...- or this? 


jor contribution.) 

If we were to select this course, it 
would face our citizens with a hid- 
eous prospect. As the President has 
indicated, such a war amounts to 
mutual suicide of the opponents. 
But if we were to buy only the 
equipment, and prepare only the 
forces for such action, (and the use 
of force appeared to be necessary to 
preserve our policies) we could have 
only two courses of action. One 
would be to knuckle under and 
abandon our policy regardless of the 
outcome. The other would be to 
accept the prospect of millions of 
our citizens, men, women and chil- 
dren being fried before breakfast. 

Such determinations of the nature 
of forces and the courses of action 
are far beyond the realm of compe- 
tence of professional military men. 
They appear to be even beyond the 
competence of the Executive Branch 
of the government. These determi- 
nations can only properly be made 
by the representatives of the people, 
in Congress assembled. 

But the representatives of the 
people cannot truly act in the name 
of the people if the citizens are un- 
informed of the facts and of the 
alternatives available. This infor- 
mation cannot be made available if 
the citizens have forfeited their pow- 
er to know the issues, by establish- 
ing a military chieftain to make the 
decisions for them. In these days, 
when it is possible to measure explo- 
sions by the megaton and the result- 
ing deaths by the millions, “war can- 
not be left to the generals.” 

The author of “Major Tasks” at- 
tempts to disarm the fact that the 
proposed Supreme General Staff 
scheme would inject itself into the 
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processes of government, in the 
manner of the Prussian General 
Staff, by saying, “It takes Prussians to 
make a Prussian General Staff.” This 
of course is a non-sequitur in the 
argument. The intrinsic nature of 
the machine determines its manner 
of operation. 

The willingness of those who ad- 
vocate the Supreme General Staff to 
subject vast areas of civil govern- 
ment responsibility to military direc- 
tion, was proven during WWII. 
One example should be enough to 
prove the point. The Army advo- 
cates of the 1943 General Staff 
scheme, described in the report of 
the Woodrum Committee, had also 
proposed that the War Production 
Board, then directing the entire na- 
tional economy, should become a 
subordinate agency of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. We had no Prus- 
sians, but here was the Prussian 
theory of military direction of the 
state in time of war. 

Those who would have our coun- 
try adopt the alien concept of a Su- 
preme Chief of Staff and a Supreme 
General Staff, and consolidate and 
merge the administration and opera- 
tions of the military services and 
departments into one monster de- 
partment, paint for us a pretty pic- 
ture. In this picture the Supreme 
General Staff system is the modern 
answer to our military problems — 
conveying the impression that it 
either has no inborn, organic defects, 
or if it has shown them in some 
foreign uses, their defects would not 
manifest themselves in the skilled 
enlightened hands of those who pro- 
pose to establish the system in this 
country. 

It is the answer to the over-bur- 
dened taxpayers’ sweetest dreams. It 
will bring to the administration of 
the affairs of the military the latest 
in business organization and meth- 
ods. It automatically will save bil- 


lions of dollars. 

And most noble characteristic of 
all, the consolidation and centraliza- 
tion of all these tremendous powers, 
billions of dollars, and disciplined 
direction of millions of men indoc- 
trinated in obedience, under the 
control of a small, tightly knit, self- 
policing group of professional mili- 
tary men, would never take on the 
characteristics which the system has 
always shown in other countries. It 
would never seek anything but a 
subordinate place, in complete sub- 
servience to the politically respon- 
sible civilian leaders of government. 

The paint on the picture begins 
to peel off when it is exposed to the 
light of facts. As a military system 
it is not modern. It is a relic of the 
feudal conditions of Frederick the 
Great. It has never done well except 
under the conditions of a set-price 
war, when it could attack a smaller 
and unready neighbor by surprise, 
and finish the war with its initial, 
tested, pre-conceived plan. When its 
opponent had the strength and skill 
to force the war beyond the limits of 
the first planned onslaught, its rigid 
one-way thinking has spelled its own 
defeat. When opposed by our sys- 
tem it has failed miserably. Its poor 
military record is alone enough to 
bar its promotion. 

As a business administration de- 
vice, the scheme is also a relic of the 
past. Modern business long ago 
adopted the corporate arrangement 
of central policy control with decen- 
tralized administration of its opera- 
tions. The tightly centralized man- 
agement of large and diverse busi- 
ness concerns is an affair of the Gay 
Nineties. There is nothing in the 
business world to compare with the 
size and diversity of the business and 
management affairs within the De- 
fense Department. The diversity of 
interests, techniques and materials 
employed within the Defense De- 


partment, matches in range and 
complexity those of the entire indys. 
trial and economic processes of the 
United States. The worth of jts 
plant and inventories exceeds the 
sum of more than 40 of the larg. 
est corporations in the country, 
What would happen if some busi. 
ness leader were to propose to a busj- 
ness associate that they should merge 
the 40 largest corporations in the 
country into one consolidated enter. 
prise and manage the whole from 
one head office? After the initial 
consternation, the friend would 
probably go home and say to his 
wile, “Poor old Joe — he had better 
take a vacation — he is going off his 
rocker.” No, to merge the adminis. 
tration and operation of the present 
military departments under one con- 
solidated management office will not 
give us more efficient and economi- 
cal management of military affairs, 
It would certainly give those who 
controlled the office enormous mo- 
nopolistic power, but it would not 
save a nickel for its customer, the 
taxpayer. 

The portrayal of the Supreme 
General Staff system as a benign and 
benevolent organism 
body politic, is as un-lifelike as the 
rest of the picture. Wherever it has 
existed its record speaks for itself. 
In times of peace it has been a na- 
tional political factor of great, if 
hidden, power. In times of emergen- 
cy and war its malignant character 
has increased and intensified so that 
it has seldom failed to engulf the 
powers of the government which had 
given it nurture. 

The system we have, being run by 
human beings, is not perfect. We 
can feel a few nicks around the 
edges. But we know it is sound all 
the way through. We will not do 
ourselves any good by swapping our 
tried and true coin for a known bad 
penny. US @ MC 
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AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
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heavy Army truck during recent demonstrations 





HEAVY HAULING— Big Sikorsky S-56-type helicopters carries a 
(Army H-37) have demonstrated many uses, carrying 
troops, supplies, vehicles and weapons. A big H-37, above, 


for The Army Aviation Board. H-37s are undergoing 
rigorous field testing at Ft. Rucker, Alabama. 
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SIKORSKYS TO CHILE—With the delivery of four S-55 
helicopters, Chile becomes the 23rd nation to operate 
Sikorsky helicopters. The Chilean Air Force will fly 
these versatile helicopters in air-sea rescue duty, service 
in which the S-55 has been conspicuously successful. 
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TURBINE-POWERED S-58— This 
turbine-powered Sikorsky S-58 has been 
flying since the beginning of the year. 
Built under an experimental Navy pro- 
gram, the test bed is equipped with two 
General Electric T-58 gas turbines, each 
rated in excess of 1000 hp. Performance 
Is classified. 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 
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Modern management techniques have increased the 


By Col A. J. Roose 





®@ RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
agencies throughout the Corps are 
constantly experimenting with new 
materiel and equipment in an effort 
to improve the fighting efficiency of 
Marines. Tactical commanders since 
1775 have increased and decreased 
the size, type, and techniques of 
units to meet known or possible 
foes. But what of the supporting ele- 
ments in Supply Depots a mile or 
thousands of miles away, where the 
responsibility for effecting the sup- 
ply of new materiel or old socks to 
big and little units initially rests? 
What can research and development 
do for the Marine confronted with 
trucks and tanks; boxes and barrels; 
paper, both accounting or other- 
wise? A great deal through the man- 
agement engineering weapons of 
Work Measurement and Methods 
Analysis. 

Work Measurement is a method 
of establishing a relationship be- 
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efficiency of our Supply Depots. Here is a brief 


tween the labor, or man hours, in- 
volved in any operation and the out- 
put, or volume, of work produced in 
the same operation. 

This measurement of productivity 
may be arrived at through two dif- 
ferent approaches. One, the most 
commonly known, involves the stop 
watch or time and motion study. 
The other, a statistical approach, is 
derived from establishing a standard 
of performance based upon the ex- 
perience of groups of people, doing 
a certain kind of work for a given 
period of time. 

The latter method is the program 
that was introduced into the supply 
establishment. Granted it is not as 
technical, or accurate in results, but 
it does provide personnel sections, 
supply planners and budget officers 
with a “yardstick,” is less costly and 
requires a very small amount of 
supervision in its execution. 

To understand the “yardstick” 


introduction to two such techniques 


utilized it is necessary to be familiar 
with two work measurement terms: 

1. Work Units—an item or group 
of items, generally physical, which 
when taken in the aggregate serve 
to measure amounts of work. 

Examples: Screening requisitions 
for accuracy and allowability by 
number of line items. 

Gallons of fuel pumped 
Boxes of clothing unpacked 

2. Man-hour—A unit of measure 
equal to one person working for one 
hour. 

Examples: A clerk entering line 
items on a stock record card for one 
hour. 

A Marine marking boxes for 
shipment for one hour. 

The performance rate (yardstick) 
is computed by dividing the total 
man hours expended by the number 
of work units completed on a given 
task during the period and is gen- 
erally expressed as the number of 
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man hours required per work unit. 

Over a period of time a statistical 
standard can be determined. This, 
obviously, is a better form of meas- 
urement than a “judgment” stand- 
ard based on an individual's past 
experience. Granted the “back in 
Barstow we...” or “in the old Corps 
they ...” type of standard is better 
than none at all. However, when 
matched against an “I know that 
in Philly, 1...” opinion, a general 
disagreement usually results. 

After performance rates have been 
established, how is this data utilized? 
From the various standard records 
and reports it is the responsibility 
of Section and Branch heads at the 
Depots and of the Depot Quarter- 
master to determine how well their 
military and civilian personnel are 
performing and when adjustment of 
the complements is necessary. Proper 
inspection and follow up will indi- 
cate areas in which ineflicient utili- 
zation of manpower is apparent. It 
is incumbent upon those responsible 
for such malfunctioning sections to 
correct these situations. 

In addition to the examination 
and interpretation of data by super- 
visory personnel, visual aids in the 
form of charts or graphs, available 
to all personnel, help stimulate the 
working force, as well. For example, 
the transposition of records of the 
time required to process, fill and 
ship similar type requisitions into a 
bar chart produced a marked de- 
gree of efficiency at the Supply 
Depot, Camp Lejeune, North Caro- 
line in a period of less than two 
months. 

The summaries of the reports are 
forwarded from the Depot Quarter- 
master to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. At this level, work measure- 
ment data provides a means by 
which quantitative performance of 
like functions in like activities may 
be compared. Unusual deviations 
from the established production 
rates are thus clearly indicated and 
remedial action can be initiated. 

It is apparent that extreme care 
in interpretation of such data is 
necessary. Incorrect recording or re- 
viewing, varying work methods, dif- 
ferent working conditions, etc., may 
cause fluctuation in the production 
rate. As an example, in the early 
Stages of the program one Supply 
Officer was asked to explain why 
only 800 vouchers had been proc- 
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essed by his two fiscal clerks during 
the previous month, when the stand- 
ard for other Depots was a great 
deal beyond that. A terse reply 
“That’s all we had,” caused the re- 
viewing authority no end of embar- 
rassment and showed the need for 
a more careful scrutiny of the “back- 
log column.” 

The Supply Department has not 
adopted this tool of management 
with the idea that it is a “do-all” 
for Depots, but it will: 

1) Assist in discovering areas of out- 
standing and substandard perform- 
ance. 

2) Permit comparison of like opera- 
tions at one supply installation or 
all supply installations. 

3) Aid in balancing personnel and 
work loads. 

4) Provide a means of programming 
and scheduling work. 

5) Be valuable in costing for per- 
formance type budgets. 

6) Produce data for justifying per- 
sonnel staffing increases or decreases. 
7) Help supply planners in forecast- 
ing the length of time involved for 
projected volumes of work. 


Apart from Work Measurement, 
and yet an adjunct of good supply 
management, is the second weapon 
being utilized at Marine Corps 
Depots, namely Methods Analysis. 
More technical in nature, the under- 
lying purpose of such analysis, is to 
survey the procedures presently em- 
ployed with a view to improving the 
system. The formulation of new 
methods for proposed projects is 
also a part of the mission. 

Recommendations from the Meth- 
ods Analysis section are formulated 
from carefully calculated _ plans, 
limited time and motion studies, in- 
terviews, utilization of mock-ups of 
plant layouts or offices and other de- 
vices common among industrial en- 
gineers. 

One phase requiring research is 
the administrative red tape involved 
in procuring certain items of supply 
which is sometimes slightly more 
than discouraging, although perhaps 
legally necessary. However, new ap- 
proaches to a method based on 
methods analysis devices may pro- 
duce: 

1) Improved service of supply both 
as regards speed and accuracy. 

2) Reduction in clerical help and its 
attendant cost. 


3) Redeployment of clerical person- 
nel. 

4) Improved execution of supply 
policies. 

5) The development of more coordi- 
nated effort and elimination of du- 
plication. 

A more concrete example is evi- 
denced by this testimony at a hearing 
before the House Sub-Committee of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

“As an example of how these in- 
creases may be held down, I would 
like to give an example of a task 
force of our Management Commit- 
tee, who jointly with the Marine 
Headquarters Management Groups 
visited the Marine Corps Depot in 
Philadelphia. Within this clothing 
factory the following results were at- 
tained in spite of an increase in 
workload and a heavy training pro- 
gram for new civilian employees: 
1) They put in new lay-outs for de- 
partments. 

2) New methods to utilize existing 
equipment more efficiently, and new 
equipment. 

3) Work measurement techniques, 
including both time study and meth- 
ods time measurement. 

4) New scheduling procedures. 

5) Management controls for super- 
visors in higher echelons, including 
performance measurement of indi- 
vidual workers, work units, and di- 
visions. I think you gentlemen are 
familiar with how difficult that is 
to put in, even in a civilian plant. 
6) Training programs for workers 
and supervisors. 

7) In the utility trouser department, 
direct labor costs have been reduced 
11 percent, with corresponding re- 
ductions in the indirect labor costs. 
These savings were made while 
training new employees in new 
methods. The immediate goal of the 
depot commander is a 20 percent 
savings in costs, and appears reason- 
able in view of the cost-reduction 
programs so far, and probably can 
be effected.” 


Regardless of these aids to man- 
agement—there is still no plan for 
“self-service for infantry battalions” 
or “jeeps repaired while you wait.” 
However, the brief description of 
these weapons is presented in an 
effort to explain some of the action 
that has been taken to provide a 
more efficient and effective service 
of Supply. US @ MC 
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By Maj Edward F. Danowitz 


PARTY CONTROL OF 
THE SOUIET ARMY 


&@ “I, aA CITIZEN OF THE SOVIET 
Socialist Republics, entering the 
ranks of the Armed Forces, take this 
oath and solemnly swear to be an 
honest, brave, disciplined and vigi- 
lant soldier, to stringently safeguard 
all military and state information 
and to implicitly fulfill all the mili- 
tary regulations and orders of my 
commanders and superiors. I swear 
to conscientiously master my mili- 
tary obligation, to safeguard mili- 
tary and national property in every 
way possible and to be devoted to 
my last breath to my nation, to my 
Soviet Motherland and to the Soviet 
government. I shall always be pre- 
pared to obey the orders of the So- 
viet government, to go forth in de- 
fense of my Motherland — The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics— 
and as a soldier of the Armed Forces, 
I swear to defend her with fortitude, 
skill, dignity and honor, not sparing 
my own blood or life itself in the at- 
tainment of complete victory over 
her enemies. If I should violate this, 
my solemn oath, then let me suffer 
the severe punishment of Soviet law 


Through the efforts of the professional Political Officer 
and the MVD, the Communist Party has been able, 


so far, to maintain control of the Soviet Army 








and the universal hatred and con- 
tempt of the workers.” 

This oath is required of every in- 
ductee and volunteer into the Soviet 
Armed Forces at the time of enlist- 
ment and is repeated frequently on 
the occasion of national and mili- 
tary holidays as a reminder of the 
service expected. Although allegi- 
ance to the Motherland is stressed, 
it may be noted that reference to 
the Communist Party is carefully 
avoided. In practice this is not the 
case since loyalty to the principles 
of the Party is mandatory and re- 
quired of every serviceman in the 
USSR whether a party member or 
not. To guarantee this loyalty the 
complex and highly elaborate system 
of political and police control ex- 
tending into every facet of military 
life. Such supervision is not new 
but was instituted concurrently with 
establishment of the concepts for the 
formation of the Red Army under 
Leon Trotsky, founder of the Red 
Army. 

Having been designated People’s 
Commissar for War, Trotsky in 





















March 1918 was faced with the task 
of organizing the Revolution and 
continuing the war against outside 
intervention. His primary source of 
manpower came from the untrained 
workmen recruited from the Petro- 
grad and Moscow factories and or- 
ganized into so-called Red Guards, 
from sailors of the Baltic Fleet and 
a few officer-less units of the Petro- 
grad garrison. Trotsky realized that 
the new Red Army would have to 
recruit the services of professional, 
experienced officers to lead these ele- 
ments and to use them until new 
and trusted commanders could be 
produced. Ironically, the source of 
such a cadre existed only in the rem- 
nants of the Officer Corps of the Im- 
perial Russian Army of Nicholas II. 
Trotsky’s plan for the integration 
of these officers received Lenin’s 
backing despite the grumbling of 
other members of the Party hier- 
archy. Between June 1918 and Au- 
gust 1920 more than 48,000 former 
Tsarist officers were accepted for 
service in the new revolutionary 
force. To insure loyalty to the 
Party, and as a safeguard against 
treason and sabotage, the system of 


... 84.6 per cent of his officers are party members 


Political Commissars was originated 
to supervise Trotsky’s commanders. 
In addition, secret police surveil- 
lance was insured by the inclusion 
in the army of agents of Cheka, 
the “Extraordinary Commission to 
Fight Counter-Revolution.” This or- 
ganization had grown out of Okh- 
rana, the police organ established 
by Tsar Alexander III in 1881 but 
abolished by Kerensky’s Provisional 
Government in March 1917. These 
Cheka members were in no way af- 
filiated with the Political Commis- 
sars even though their missions were 
similar. Their method of operations 
differed and their identity within 
the army units was safeguarded as 
they worked secretly under the di- 
rection of the Cheka superiors. The 


Commissars, on the other hand, 
projected themselves openly and 
boldly as_ political officers even 


though a major portion of their 
time was spent in insuring the loyal- 
ty of the military commanders. 

In his decree of 6 April 1918, 
Trotsky outlined the primary duty 
of the Commissars as being “to pre- 
vent army institutions from becom- 
ing nests of conspiracy or employing 
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Maj Danowitz is the author of “Russian Military 
Terminology,” a textbook used by Russian language 
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weapons against the workmen and 
peasants.” To fulfill this require. 
ment the Commissars fostered Party 
work in the army and carried on 
political propaganda while controll- 
ing the functions of the troop com- 
mander. Numerous conflicts arose 
between the Commissars and com- 
manders over authority and power 
—the Cheka official looking on si- 
lently. But the system was retained 
throughout the Civil War. 


With the success of the Bolsheviks 
continuing to spread over the land, 
Trotsky recognized the need for a 
stronger spirit in a larger army, to 
carry out the Communistic decrees 
of the new government. About one 
half of the members of the Party 
were sent into the army to form cells 
under the direction of the Commis- 
sars. The combat efficiency of the 
troops was measured in terms of 
Communists in the ranks and not in 
terms of actual military prepared- 
ness or success in battle. ‘Trotsky 
claimed: “The conduct of Commu- 
nists in the Red Army has a decisive 
significance on the morale and mili- 
tary capability of units. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to distribute Com- 
munists in an organized way, to keep 
careful check of their work. It is 
necessary that in each platoon, sec 
tion and squad there should be a 
Communist, even if a young one— 
but devoted to the cause. He should 
observe the morale of the nearest 
fellow-fighters, explain to them the 
problems and the aims of the war, 
and in case he is himself perplexed, 
approach the Commissar of his unit 
or some other responsible political 
worker for elucidation.” 
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The Commissars had by the con- 
clusion’ of the Civil War built up 
an intricate party structure within 
the army and established firm lines 
of command of their own to include 
"all echelons of organization. During 
the period of the 1920s the Party 
' rate among members of the army 
' multiplied. There is no doubt that 
‘the work of the Commissars was 
: greatly assisted by the consequences 
of the army purges at the hands of 
the secret police. 

In February 1922 the Cheka was 
reorganized into the GPU and later 
into the OGPU (Special State Po- 
litical Institution) with special army 
detachments available for use by the 


























Central OGPU. Operating under 

the People’s Commissar for Interior, 
and this police force had, in addition to 
ire- its functions within the army, the 
urly following tasks assigned to it: a) 
on suppression of open counter-revolu- 
oll- tionary outbreaks, including band- 
om itry; b) taking measures to prevent 
ose and combat espionage; c) guarding 
ym- rail and water transport; d) political 
ver | policing of the borders of the 
SI- RSFSR; e) combating contraband 
ed and crossing of the borders of the 

Republic without proper permis- 
iks sion; f) executing special orders of 
nd, the VIsIK (Central Executive Com- 
a mittee) or of the Sovnarkom (Soviet 
to National Committee) for protecting 
es the revolutionary order. The pres- 
ne ence of this force in the army per- 
“ty mitted the Commissars to devote 
Ils less time to surveillance and more 
is- time to spreading the political teach- 
he ings of Marx and Lenin and to ef- 
of fect the programmed recruiting. By 
in 1927 the Commissars had helped 
d- plant 55 per cent of Party members, 
ky screened by the OGPU, in command 
E billets. Of the 48,000 Tsarist officers 
ve recruited in 1920 only 4,500. re- 
i- mained in 1929. Trotsky himself, 
5 loser in the intra-party struggle 
n- against Stalin, Kamenev and Zino- 
1 | viev, was purged and replaced by 
is | Frunze as War Commissar in 1924. 
C- The Political Commissars had suc- 
a. ceeded so well that it appeared that 
- they had outlived their usefulness, as 
d 53.per cent of all regimental com- 
t manders, 72 per cent of all division 
€ commanders and 100 per cent of all 
2 corps commanders were now trusted 
, Party members. The duties of the 
t Commissars were handed over to the 
l commanders completely in these 


cases, while in the case of the ques- 
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tionable commander the Commissar 
was retained with jurisdiction over 
the political and moral guidance of 
the unit as well as for over-all Party 
supervision. The OGPU remained 
however to insure support in case 
of any eventuality. In spite of this 
apparent loyalty from the army, civil 
unrest grew as the USSR witnessed 
the First Five Year Plan, the mass 


arrests of members of the old in- 
telligentsia and the deportation of 
the first million kulaks into forced 
labor camps. To control the unrest 
and to enforce Communist ideals, 
Stalin strengthened his police force 
by abolishing the OGPU in 1934 
and its functions were absorbed by 
the NVD (The People’s Commis- 
sariat for Internal Affairs). The se- 
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cret police and their supporting 
military formations were united with 
the civil police and their responsi- 
bilities increased to include all as- 
pects of military, civil, internal and 
frontier security. Thus, the police 
organization, functioning under one 
central headquarters facilitated easi- 
er and more stringent Party control. 
Stalin also recognized the need for 
a stronger army to insure support of 
the government and by 1935 it was 
expanded to a strength of 1,300,000 
and a technical renovation of its 
units initiated. A new _ political 
crisis appeared within the army, how- 
ever, featured by the 1937 “general's 
purge” at the hands of the NKVD 
for “espionage and treason to the 
Fatherland.” In addition to Tuk- 
hachevsky, the Deputy People’s Com- 
missar for Defense, the list of those 
executed included General Yakir, 
Commander of the Leningrad Mili- 
tary District; General Uborevich, 
Commander of the Western Military 
District; General Kork, Comman- 
dant of the War College; and Gen- 
eral Primakov, Deputy Commander 
of Cavalry. The purge engulfed all 
levels of army structure and marked 
the removal of many of the Com- 
missars who were charged with the 
personal blame of their commanders. 
Stalin immediately took steps to ob- 
tain co-operation from the army by 
installing trusted Party members into 
positions of responsibility, regard- 
less of former military experience. 
In addition the number of NKVD 
agents in the army was increased and 
the Commissar returned to all units. 
The decree of 15 August 1937 made 
the Commissars coequal with the 
Commanding Officer in military as 
well as political affairs. Voroshilov, 
the new People’s Commissar for De- 
fense, outlined the dual command 
relationship at the Eighteenth Party 
Congress: “The Commander and the 
Military Commissar constitute a sin- 
gle unit in the matter of directing 
the military and political training 
and education of their unit—both 
the Commander and the Military 
Commissar will lead their unit, their 
formation, into action.” 

This concept of a dual command 
structure was to meet its test early in 
the Russo-Finnish War. The dilem- 
ma created by Commissars counter- 
manding orders of military com- 
manders and making their own tac- 
tical decisions in competition with 
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those of the commander, proved that 
success in battle, even against the 
outnumbered and poorly equipped 
forces of the Finns, could not be 
achieved under such a system. Voro- 
shiloy was replaced by Marshal 
Timoshenko and unity of command 
returned to the army. By the decree 
of 12 August 1940 the Political Com- 
missar was abolished and the politi- 
cal propaganda and education of the 
army delegated to the Zampolit 
(Zamistitel po Politicheskoi Chasti), 
the Assistant Commander for Politi- 
cal Affairs. It is not to be assumed 
however, that complete control in 
the army was abandoned to the 
hands of the commander since the 
presence of the Zampolit insured 
political cognizance and watchful- 
ness while the secret NKVD agent 
insured police surveillance over both 
the commander and the Zampolit. 
In a speech given in Moscow in De- 
cember 1940 “On Reorganizing the 
Work of the Political Organs and 
Party Organizations in the Red 
Army,” A. I. Zaporoznets, one of the 
Party officials, said: “We Bolsheviks 
cannot separate work on_ political 
education from the business of mili- 
tary preparation. All Party political 
work, including propaganda, must 
be directed to lifting the military 
capabilities of the unit. Every politi- 
cal worker must occupy himself with 
military preparation, with adminis- 
tration, and with all other questions 
involving the life of the unit.” It 
could be seen therefore, that Com- 
munist Party propaganda was as 
important in the army as the prin- 
ciples of strategy and tactics. 

On 16 July 1941, after Hitler's in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union, Political 
Commissars were returned to the 
army, apparently due to the large 
mass of surrenders effected by an 
unwillingness to fight in support of 
Stalinism. The Commissar now had 
unlimited power, equal to that of 
the NKVD in police matters, ex- 
tending to the execution of soldiers 
charged with cowardice in battle as 
well as effecting relief of command- 
ers guilty of laxness in carrying out 
the offensive concepts of Marshal 
Stalin. In the following year, when 
it appeared that Hitler’s march had 
been impeded and the loyalty of the 
new, young Soviet commanders es- 
tablished, unity of command was 
restored and the Commissar replaced 
by the Zampolit once again. 


After the war, when all. Sovig 
ministries titles were changed from 
that of “People’s Commissariat” to 
“Ministry,” the NKVD_ became the 
MVD (Ministry of Internal Affairs), 
Its members still remained assigned 
to all army units, as they are at pres. 
ent, and still have the power to ar. 
rest members of the Armed Forces 
without interference by commanders 
—their jurisdiction extends over 
all ranks. To insure loyalty of the 
MVD personnel, special privileges 
and pay are provided as a means of 
promoting satisfaction. A major in 
this organization, for example, lives 
on the same level as the commander 
of an army brigade while a MVD 
colonel has the equality of a division 
commander. Little difficulty is there. 
fore encountered in attracting re. 
cruits into this elite service. 

At present the functions of the 
Zampolits are directed by the MPA 
(Main Political Administration) 
which stems as part of the Ministiy 
of Detense and as the Military De. 
partment of the Central Committee 
of the Party. The organizational 
structure of the Main Political Ad- 
ministration follows normal army 
chain of command, representatives 
being found at all echelons down 
to and including the company. At 
this lowest level the MPA Officer is 
known as the Politruk (Politicheskoi 
rukovoditel). Special privileges, 
greater than those given regular 
army personnel but not comparable 
to those received by the MVD, are 
obtained by MPAs. Special school. 
ing is provided for the training of 
junior personnel in various sectors 
of the USSR while senior officers 
attend the Lenin Military Political 
Academy in Moscow. 

Through the efforts of the profes- 
sional Political Officer and the mem: 
bers of the secret police, the MVD, 
the Communist Party has been able 
to maintain control of the army—the 
one powerful force within the USSR 
that would be capable of opposing 
it if properly directed or inspired. 
With such an army, the leaders of 
the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Union—Lenin, Stalin, Malenkov and 
Bulganin have been able to main- 
tain security over a nation of 215, 
000,000 people as well as to exercise 
a strong military threat over other 
nations of the world. US @ MC 
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BETTER FIELD SUPPLY 


# Just like the proverbial collar but- 
ton, if you can’t find it when you need 
it most you might just as well not have 
it at all. 

There is no real problem in finding 
the larger and more bulky type of sup- 
ply items in field supply dumps, but 
real headaches in 
locating certain repair parts or small 
size consumable items. 

Repair parts and small types of con- 
sumables account for more than 90 
per cent of the total types of supplies 
stocked in a division or wing field sup- 
ply point. The total cubic feet of area 
occupied may be small in comparison 
with the more bulky items, but the vast 
numbers and types more than counter- 
balance the larger and heavier items, 
insofar as field supply management is 
concerned, 

Patterns for future wars, small or 
large, atomic or non atomic, provide 
for wars of movement. Indeed, the 
great number of moves made by FMF 
units in the Korean conflict is but a 
small sample of the number of moves 
that can be expected in future combat 
situations. 


there can be some 





Figure 1. 


More than 16,000 bin storage boxes as 
pictured in figure #1 were distributed to 
FMF Pac units. The containers were of 
3 general types. ‘These boxes provided a 
partial answer to the problem of locat- 
ing supplies after a large number of 
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moves, but they did not lend themselves 
to an easy man-carry when loaded. The 
net weight of the boxes, with bin draw- 
ers constructed of plywood, precluded 
the storage of heavy parts. When fully 
loaded the storage boxes became too 
heavy to carry. 

Meanhile, the answer to the field sup- 
ply point warehousing problem was be- 
ing worked out in Marine Aircraft 
Groups 33 and 15 at El Toro. An alert 
Staff NCO had noted the advantages 
of a commercially prepared fiberboard 
box and he induced his Commanding 
Officer to experiment with the product. 
The boxes could be made locally on a 
simple machine in a number of differ- 





Figure 2. 


ent sizes. Moreover, the boxes were 
waterproof and strong enough to sup- 
port the weight of the Air Station’s big- 
gest Marine. To insure the security of 
the supplies from water damage, the 
fiberboard boxes were packed in water- 
proof wooden packing boxes with easily 
removable and replaceable covers. 

Figure #2 provides a picture of the 
different sizes of fiberboard boxes avail- 
able, along with the 3 sizes of wooden 
packing boxes. Figure #3 shows the 
use of these boxes in a field supply 
point. 

Currently all FMF Pac units have the 
machines and the materials for making 
fiberboard storage containers. The water- 
proof wooden packing boxes can _ be 
made locally or ordered from the Supply 
Forwarding Annex, San Francisco. 

It is anticipated that most FMF Pac 
field units will be converted to the new 





type field warehousing, shown in figure 
#3, by this fall. Operating stocks and 
mounting out stocks will be consolidate 
and carried in the same container, thy 
providing a turnover of stock during 
the garrison training phase, and the a. 
surance that the items to be carried intg 
combat are of the latest type and are 
identified with the latest stock number, 

The time required to deploy supply 
stocks packed in these new containers 





Figure 3. 


can be reduced to hours, as only the 
tops of each storage box need to be 
replaced and fastened down with brass 
screws. On arrival in the target area, 
commencement of supply operations is 
greatly simplified by only having to 
sort the wooden containers by their 
numbers, stack them in the same se¢- 
quence used in garrison, remove the 
tops and commence supply issues. Dis 
placement of the supply point forward 
a few days later is easily accomplished; 
merely replace the tops with brass 
screws, move the boxes, re-sort by box 
number at the new location, remove the 
tops and commence operations. 

The adoption of the new type con 
tainers should ensure the finding of all 
those supplies which formerly couldn't 
be found. There will be no major sort- 
ing job and no new stock locator files 
as the supplies will be in the same cot 
tainers used during the garrison trail 
ing stage. There will be nothing new 
and strange to foul up the works when 
the chips are down and fan belts, spark 
plugs, radio tubes and the like must be 
found to repair an unserviceable piece 
of combat equipment. There will be 
no back breaking job of having to estab- 
lish one new supply point after another 
with the old “pack and unpack” and 
“hunt and try to find” procedures. 
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This new procedure shows that sup- 
ly techniques are keeping pace with 
new tactical concepts for the fluidity 
of tomorrow's battlefield. Modern equip- 
ment and modern techniques are of 
limited value without a complementary 
supply system. Let this one forward 
step in the technique of supply, signal 
that more innovations to support fu- 
ture concepts are on the way. 

Col G. D. Morgan 


BRIGADES AND STAFF 
FUNCTIONING 


@ FMFPac—The article by Lt Me 
Loughlin, Reorganize the Marine Bri- 
gade (March issue) opens the door for 
much discussion. ‘The dispersed con- 
cept certainly dictates a re-evaluation of 
the requirements for staffs and _ the 
echelons that are necessary to conduct 
amphibious operations. Legally the 
Marine Corps is committed to 3 divi- 
sions and 3 wings. However, there is no 
law requiring a policy of 3 infantry regi- 
ments and one artillery regiment per di- 
vision. Our present structure for field 
operations requires staffs at battalion, 
regimental, division and Force. 

In dispersed warfare, the time re- 
quired to pass through the number of 
staffs, to enable a battalion commander 
to take action on a given situation, 
would be prohibitive. The solution to 
this problem of too many staffs is the 
climination of one or more echelons. 
A typical, but hypothetical, case could 
be as follows: Colonel “A” receives in- 
telligence information of a build-up of 
enemy forces to his immediate front. 
His S-2 evaluates this to mean a counter- 
attack and determines the attack will be 
preceded by an atomic weapons drop. 
Under present staff procedures, Colonel 
“A’s” request for action by a higher au- 
thority must filter through 3 staffs be 
fore action can be taken on his request. 
Conceivably, the time from “request for 
action” to “action taken” could result 
in the time-worn cliche, “Too little, too 
late.” This poses the question, what 
staff (s) can be eliminated and still main- 
tain the necessary control required un- 
der dispersed warfare conditions? 

The battalion staff and the Force staff 
are absolute essentials. But what of 
regiment and division? Are they a re. 
quirement during combat, or should the 
structure be something on the order of 
battalions, up to a maximum of 5, com 
ing under a brigade commander; more 
than one brigade coming under a Force 
commander, and the present division 
commanders having the responsibility, 
in the Continental United States, for 
retraining, replacement and administra- 
tion of the battalions furnished to bri- 
gades? A table of organization such as 
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this would assure battalions of much 
faster action on their requests, as the 
brigade commander would have the au- 
thority to take whatever action he 
deemed necessary. Force Headquarters’ 
responsibility would be exercised only 
when 2 or more brigades were involved. 


The position of the Force Headquar- 
ters would be the coordinating agency 
between brigades, to ensure elimination 
of duplication, contro] of atomic weap- 
ons drops, and enemy information out- 
side the lodgement area of the brigades. 
The direct communications from a_ bat- 
talion to brigade would take seconds 
and the ability of the battalion com- 
manders to counter any enemy move is 
assured. 

A question may arise as to what rank 
requirements in this type structure are 
needed. I believe that the present Ma- 
rine concept of dispersed operations 
dictates that battalion commanders be 
colonels. ‘The responsibilities of bat- 
talion commanders today are equal 
to or larger than division commanders 
of WWII. In area alone, battalions are 
responsible for upwards of 10 or II 
square miles with a separation distance 
between battalions of one to 3 miles. 
Company commanders could conceivably 
be majors, as the responsibilities right 
down the line have increased. 

Starting at the top, or Force Head- 
quarters, the rank structure would be: 


Force Commander __.....----. LtGen 
Deputy Commander _......MajGen 
Staff Section Head _Col 
Brigade Commander BrigGen 
Deputy Brigade Commander Col 
Staff Section Head Land ait A 
Rattalion Commander. coal > 


Deputy Battalion Commanders... LtCol 
Staff Section Head _LtCol /Maj 
Company Commander __....Maj /Capt 
Executive Company Commander__Capt 
Platoon Leader Lt 


There may appear to be too many 
field grade officers in some positions out- 
lined above but we have to bear in mind 
the fact that each staff, from Force to 
battalion, requires an alternate com- 
mand post under atomic warfare condi- 
tions, and personnel of sufficient rank to 
assume command as, or if, required. 

There is an exception to Lt McLough- 
lins’ article regarding a 3-man fire team. 
The disagreement lies in his statement, 
“a 3-man fire team increases control and 
flexibility.” A 4-man fire team is our 
smallest maneuver element, and regard- 
less of the weapons it has at its disposal, 
the Marine Corps has to bear in mind 
maneuverability, controlled by a leader. 
The corporal fire team leader, loses 
anything to control with only 2 men un- 
der his direction. 

Capt T. L. Curtis 


BASIC TRAINING 


@ $.|FMF Pac—In Korea, when front 
line units received more casualties than 
usual, the G-1 had to fill those units 
with personnel from the headquarters 
and service outfits in the rear areas. 
That fact alone is certainly a compel- 
ling reason to train all Marines in the 
basic subjects. In spite of the splitting 
of the atom, the future will probably see 
Marine clerks, truck drivers, cooks, etc., 
on the business end of a rifle once more 
if we are called on to fight. 





In spite of the general agreement that 
basic training is desirable, there are 
those who say that the size and com- 
plexity of today’s organization prevents 
teaching a man anything other than 
his primary duty. They point out that 
violations of the basic training order 
are so numerous that the Inspector Gen- 
eral has a stock paragraph which he au- 
tomatically inserts in every inspection 
report. These individuals have no quar- 
rel with the idea of training every Ma- 
rine in certain basic subjects. They 
only maintain that it cannot be done 
without completely disrupting the out- 
fit. 

Let’s not give up that easy. Let’s try 
one more thing. Instead of conducting 
basic training on a company or bat- 
talion level, let’s conduct it on a sec- 
tion level. 

Training by sections seems to solve 
the problem of when to conduct the in- 
struction. Now let’s turn to the ques- 
tion of instructors. Besides the adjutant 
and sergeant major, there are bound to 
be some noncommissioned officers in the 
office force. According to the order, 
these men must be trained in the prin- 
ciples of instruction. What better way 
can they be trained than in actually in- 
structing? In any section, the instructors 
can be taken directly from the group. 

The disbursing officer of the 6th Ma- 
rines started a section school in 1950 
because he could never make his men 
available at the times the company con- 
ducted training. One of his deputies, 
who had complained bitterly about the 
school, went to Korea later on and 
wrote back saying that he and his dis- 
bursing section had provided command 
post defense for their regiment his first 
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2 weeks in Korea. The time he had 
spent preparing to teach fire team and 
squad tactics to the 6th Marines dis- 
bursing section had really paid off for 
him. 

Look at the T/O of headquarters 
units. Nearly every section has 4 to 20 
men in it. That’s plenty to conduct the 
classroom portions of Marine Corps 
Order 1510.2. We the 
instructor, and the place of instruction. 


have the time, 
All that remains is for the commanding 
officer to make his section leaders respon- 
sible for training their sections in the 
Corps Order 
be carried out without dis- 


basic subjects. Marine 
1510.2 can 
rupting the outfit. Give it a try. 


Col W. F. Prickett 


THE STAFF AT FIELD 
LEVEL 


@ Base Camp, OkinawA—In this day 
and age when our battle formations and 
organizations are being constantly re- 
evaluated in the light of continually 
evolving weapon systems, it is most ap- 
propriate that we take a hard look at 


our staff doctrine at field level, i.e., divi- 
sion, regiment, battalion. 

The Marine Corps Staff Manual 
(1955) states: “the manifold duties 


which the commander is required to 
perform in the exercise of command 
broad functional 
areas as a basis for the organization of 
the general and executive staff. These 
areas are: 1) personnel, 2) intelligence, 
3) operations and training, and 4) logis- 
tics.” In the US Armed Forces our sys- 
tem of assigning individual staff heads 
for these functional areas goes back to 
the AEF of WWI. The merit of this 
basic staff doctrine is demonstrated in 
that it has served essentially in this form 
for 3 major wars; however, the history 
of the military staff shows that it must 
ever serve as a “staff” for the command- 
er, and must change in accordance with 
changing needs. 


are grouped into 4 


This article will present a variation 
of this basic staff doctrine that shoul 
certainly prove a catalyst to the think- 
ing of my colleagues and assist the edi- 
tor by providing additional letters for 
his “Message Center.” 

For field operations I propose that we 
substitute 2 “broad functional areas” 
in place of the 4 now existing. I pro- 
pose that intelligence be amalgamated 
with operations, and that personnel and 
logistics be combined to form a func- 
tional area known as administration. 
The principal objective of this proposal 
is efficiency; however, it should also re- 
duce the number of headquarters per- 
sonnel. The basic thesis supporting this 
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proposal is 2-fold: 1) it is contended that 
on the field level a commander’s tasks 
more logically fall into the 2 functional 
areas than into the 4; 2) it is contended 
that such a field level staff will be more 
efficient and can be more effectively co- 
ordinated. 

In support of point number one, the 
logic of the 2 functional fields, I quote 
from the Dictionary of US Military 
Terms for Joint Usage (2d Rev) the 
definition of administration —‘‘manage- 
ment and execution of responsibilities, 
primarily in the fields of logistics and 
management, for all military functions 
not included in strategy and _ tactics.” 
Thus it is apparent that this proposal is 
clearly in accordance with this defini- 


tion. Furthermore, we have long seen 
fit to combine administrative instruc- 


tions (personnel and logistics) into one 
document, the administrative order. 





As to the logic of incorporating the 
intelligence section into the operations 
and training section, I submit that all 
hands admit the close relationship al- 
ready, whether it be in the matter of 
displacing a CP, in the production of an 
operations order, or in the sending out 
of a patrol. In all cases the Intelligence 
Section is more or less working for the 
Operations Section, notwithstanding the 
way in which our admittedly good in- 
telligence officers attempt to show their 
independence —all in the interests of 
getting unbiased, accurate intelligence. 
On the regiment and battalion level this 
supporting role of the intelligence sec- 
tion is particularly true. 

In support of point 2, 1e., that bet- 
ter co-ordination can be effected by the 
“2 functional field” divisions, I can offer 
no evidence based on experience. How- 
ever, I am sure many of us can offer 
testimony to the deficiency of staff co- 


ordination under the present system, 
Furthermore it should be transparently 
clear that a commander can more e¢agj. 
ly deal with 2 staff members than 4 
A committee of 2 can more quickly 
recommend good decisions than a cop. 
ference of 4. Concentration of techni. 
cal and clerical assistance into 2 offices 
instead of 4 would undoubtedly reduce 
paper work and promote co-ordination, 

The question immediately arises as 
to whether this concentration of staff 
authority and responsibility into the 
hands of 2 officers is feasible from 4 
work-load point of view in these “cold 
war” days of ceaseless planning and ma. 
neuvering. I submit that it is feasible, 
provided the operations and adminis. 
trative staff sections are properly organ. 
ized and full and proper utilization jg 
made of the special staff. The complexi- 
ty of our military establishment and its 
weapons is so great, that we must make 
increasing use of special staff officers on 
the field level. This modification of 
present staff doctrine would involve no 
change in our special staff. Special staff 
sections must continue to be formed as 
required, with staff officers having direct 
access to the chief of staff or executive 
ofhicer, but conducting normal day to 
day business under the co-ordination 
and control of the appropriate general 
staff officer. 

The application of this modified staff 
doctrine at all levels should call for off: 
cers of the same rank to administer 
these 2 broad functional fields. It is 
noted that the new provisional tables of 
organization for artillery battalions as 
sign the battalion executive officer addi- 
tional duty as S-1 and place the S-4 in the 
headquarters section directly under the 
executive officer. Thus the executive off 
cer holds direct responsibility for all 
administration, which is a step in the 
right direction. In the implementation 
of such a staff doctrine change, it would 
be appropriate to commence at_ bat 
talion level and work up, as planning 
permitted and experience dictated. 

We need to be ever alert to improve 
the “staff” of commanders and to reduce 
headquarters personnel. I submit that 
working out the details of this proposal 
is a means to this end. 

LtCol T. M. Burton 


PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR NCOs 


@ NAS, GLenview, ILt.—Though nu 
merous are the General Military Sub- 
jects of today’s Marine Corps instruction 
program, the best is the Enlisted Exten- 
sion Course offered by Marine Corps 
Schools. To point out how good this 
course really is, I have found that after 
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successfully completing just one of these 
Jessons, and later attending a class on 
the same subject, you find yourself bet- 
ter qualified to instruct than the in- 
structor. You will also find the General 
Military Subjects Test is not a dreaded 
thought, but a challenge to test how 
much you really know. 

Enclosed with each lesson from Ma- 
rine Corps Schools is a comment sheet 
whereon the individual may attach his 
suggested recommendations and com- 
ments regarding the lesson he has just 
completed. It also contains the number 
of hours required for him to complete 
the lesson. What it does contain, how- 
ever, is not the point. It should also 
contain the recommended 
hours for study and the important por- 
tion, textwise, in regards to the individ- 
ual’s on-coming General Military Sub- 


number of 


jects Test. 

We are all aware of 
training the individual Marine acquires 
in boot camp. Possibly the most quali- 
fied Marine to take the General Military 
Subjects Test is the one just out of boot 
camp and advanced infantry training. 
Therefore, why let his mind descend to 
the point where he remembers only 


the fabulous 


that you are required to salute all off- 
cers, standards and colors cased. 
Unless he is so dedicated as to continue 
his studies through the Enlisted Exten- 
sion Course, the average Marine may let 
himself slip into that category. He has 
the background right out of boot camp 
—the cultivation should begin then. 
With the passing of a test based on 
General Military Subjects (not the 
GMST) he should then be required to 
attend not basic training, but advanced 
training, based and taken from the texts 
offered and produced by the Marine 
Corps. The texts available are 
those that accompany the lessons with 
the Enlisted Extension Course. And 
with the completion of so many hours 
on each particular subject  (recom- 
mended by Marine Corps Schools) give 
him the usual test without the book. If 
he passes, then excuse him from fur- 
ther instruction in that field. Familiari- 
zation now and then? Certainly. But 
let’s not confine each man to attend lec- 
ture upon lecture, over and over again 
on the same subject. After successfully 
passing all the subjects taken from the 
extension course, he should then be re- 
quired to begin the Officers Extension 
Course. This could be supervised and 
conducted by officers and enlisted men 
who have successfully completed, or are 
in the process of completing the course. 
After all, 3 years of basic training will, 
and does, become extremely tiresome 
not to mention how uncommonly boring 


not 


best 
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it is to hear over and over again the 
length of the MI Rifle. Of course, we 
have basic training exemption tests 
which excuse us from further instruc- 


tion in each subject we successfully pass. 


So the individuals who are fortunate 
enough to pass are excused and begin 
the same decline they were subject to 
upon the completion of Advanced In- 
fantry Training. A ridiculous vicious 
circle to say the least. Continue to learn 
should be the rule not the exception. 

A small course of instruction on the 
use of the Marine Corps Manual, our 
Personnel Records and Accounting 
Manual and a few other pertinent sub- 
jects could be added for an all around 
effective program. It always helps mo- 


rale to know why you are doing some- 


thing a certain way. 


I sincerely believe that if a survey was | 


conducted regarding these suggested 
changes, affirmative results and a round 


of applause from everyone concerned is 


what the outcome would be. We are not | 
as uninterested in military subjects as 


our continuing complaints towards basic 
training would indicate. Actually, one 
of the most fascinating subjects in the 
world is that of military strategy and 
tactics. Think it over gentlemen, it’s 
not impossible. 


Sgt J. E. Stewart 
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@ DvRING THE PAST YEAR A NUMBER 
of trends in world affairs have be. 
come apparent which vitally affeg 
the military aspects of US national 
strategy. Among these trends the 
following are significant: the groy. 
ing awareness of the expanding §o. 
viet atomic capability, the continy. 
ing search on the part of the United 
States for an acceptable disarmament 
formula, and our effort to reduce the 
heavy cost of maintaining a military 





establishment. Each of these trend | 


has had and will continue to have aq 
profound influence on the US mili. 


tary posture. For that reason, they | 


merit further examination. 


The Expanding Soviet Atomic 
Capability 


In 1949 most people in the United 
States were surprised, if not shocked, 
when President Truman announced 
that the Russians had exploded a 
nuclear device. Although we have 
had frequent reports from Allied 
sources of continued Soviet atomic 
experimentation, we have tended to 
be overly complacent about the im- 
plications of this activity. It is ap- 
parent that the USSR is making con- 
siderable progress toward parity with 
the West in atomic weapon delivery 
capability. This is underlined by 
the boastful claim of Nikita Khrush- 
chev, that the Soviets have already 
achieved atomic parity. We can no 
longer afford to ignore consideration 
of the consequences of Russian at- 
tainment of a capability to strike 
heavy nuclear blows at the American 
continent. If they don’t have this 
capability now, they soon will. 

When the United States enjoyed a 
monopoly on atomic weapons and 
the means for their delivery during 
the first few years after WWII, we 
adopted as a cornerstone of our mili- 
tary strategy the maintenance of a 
capability for massive atomic retalia- 
tion. We created the world’s finest 
strategic air force which had, and 
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still has, the ability to strike crip- 
pling blows at the very heart of 
Communist power if the Reds should 
be so rash as to start a general war. 
There is good reason to believe that 
exclusive Western possession of this 
atomic striking capability was the 
major deterrent to large-scale Soviet 
aggression. This nuclear capability 
may also have exercised a restraining 
influence on Communist aggressive 
designs of a more limited nature, but 
this is less certain. The efficacy of 
the massive atomic retaliation threat 
in controlling or countering Com- 
munist penetration in the peripheral 
areas can be questioned in the light 
of events in eastern Europe, Greece, 
Korea and Indochina since WWII. 

Reduced to its basic terms, the 
situation was simply this: The 
United States possessed the means to 
strike a devastating blow at the cen- 
ter of Communist power; the USSR 
did not have the capability to do the 
same to the United States. Note 
also that it really doesn’t make much 
difference whether this devastating 
blow is struck by a strategic air force 
with atomic weapons, or by missiles, 
or by a blanketing gas attack, or by 
armed invasion, or any other type of 
military force. The key element is 
the fact that one side could cripple 
the other while its own source of 
power remained untouched. Under 
these circumstances, it is understand- 
able that the Soviets would refrain 
from challenging the United States 
in a general war. It is also under- 
standable that the Communists might 
hesitate to use their military power 
to overrun free territory around the 
periphery of the Iron Curtain, realiz- 
ing that such action on their part 
could raise the spectre of immediate 
and overwhelming nuclear retalia- 
tion if the West could muster the 
will to retaliate. What happens 
when both sides have the capacity to 
strike crippling blows at each other’s 
power centers? 

Today, we know that the West is 
no longer the sole possessor of an 
atomic capability. In all prudence 
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we must now credit the Communists 
with having a capacity to strike di- 
rectly and massively at the industrial 
complexes of all Western countries, 
including the United States. While 
we may strive to retain the techno- 
logical superiority which will enable 
us to overcome Soviet defenses and 
deliver our weapons on target and 
at the same time defend ourselves 
against the Red onslaught, we can- 
not base our strategy on the assump- 
tion that we will always have this 
superiority. Therefore, we must as- 
sume that within a short period of 
time the Soviets will have sufficient 
atomic weapons with the associated 
delivery systems to enable them to 
strike effectively against the conti- 
nental United States. As mentioned 
earlier, this is not restricted to a con- 
sideration of strategic air forces and 
nuclear weapons, although that 
weapons system is the most probable 
one through which the Communists 
will achieve parity. 

In this connection, it is important 
to remember that the number of 
weapons in the respective atomic 
stockpiles begins to lose significance 
as the number increases. The signifi- 
cance in absolute numbers practical- 
ly disappears once both sides have 
sufficient weapons, and the capabil- 
ity to deliver them on target, to 
achieve destruction of opposing 
power centers. When this situation 
materializes, we have a condition of 
parity and it makes no difference at 
that time whether the Allied stock- 
pile far exceeds the number of weap- 
ons in the Soviet stockpile. This is 
just another way of saying that there 
is no particular advantage to having 
a capability of destroying Russia 2 
or 3 times over, once the Commu- 
nists have the ability to destroy us 
once. 

One of the most obvious conse- 
quences of the achievement of retali- 
atory parity by the Soviets is the re- 
lease or negation of a large measure 
of restraint which our atomic supe- 
riority formerly exercised over Com- 
munist aggressive intentions. No 
longer is it possible for the United 
States to pose the threat of a massive 
counterstroke to deter Soviet adven- 





tures in aggression. Under condi- 
tions of parity or near parity, both 
sides will have to anticipate that an 
exchange of atomic blows in an all- 
out war situation will bring about a 
large degree of mutual destruction. 
For the United States, this simply 
means that the conditions which 
would justify the execution of our 
massive atomic retaliation concept 
have become drastically narrowed. 
Henry A. Kissinger expressed it this 
way: “If we refused to fight in Indo- 
china when the Soviet nuclear capa- 
bility was relatively small because of 
the danger that a limited war might 
become general, we shall hardly be 
readier to risk nuclear bombing for 
the sake of Burma or Iran or even 
Jugoslavia. On the contrary, as So- 
viet nuclear strength increases the 
number of areas that will seem worth 
the destruction of New York, Detroit 
or Chicago will steadily diminish.” 

In essence, achievement of parity 
will force us to reserve our massive 
atomic retaliation for use only in 
the event of a direct Soviet attack 
against the power centers of the con- 
tinental United States. Consequent- 
ly, this brings about the interesting 
paradox that the achievement of 
parity reduces the likelihood of gen- 
eral war. Before the days of parity, 
we alone possessed the capability of 
striking directly at the heart of Com- 
munist power. This was an effective 
deterrent against the possibility that 
the Soviets would initiate general 
war because we could have acted to 
expand a limited war into general 
war with little risk to ourselves. 
With parity, this is no longer a ra- 
tional choice on our part. On the 
other hand, general war is no more 
attractive to the Communists under 
parity than it was when the West 
was the sole possessor of an atomic 
capability. 

We must anticipate that the So- 
viets, in whatever military aggression 
they may undertake, will resort more 
and more to localized pressure in a 
fashion which will undermine Amer- 
ican willingness to use our strategic 
air force with its atomic bombload 
directly against Russia for fear of 
initiating a general war. Such local- 














ized pressure could be in the nature 
of probing actions, seeking limited 
objectives and using puppet forces. 
With the conditions under which we 
might employ our massive nuclear 
counterstroke being ever more harsh- 
ly circumscribed, we must resort to 
other measures to restrain Commu- 
nist attempts at peripheral aggres- 
sion. The answer is found in a 
strong system of collective defense. 


This concept calls for the strength- 
ening of those nations of the Free 
World which border Communist- 
dominated territory and which are, 
therefore, among the most likely vic- 
tims of limited aggression. They 
must not only be made stronger mili- 
tarily, but also fortified economical- 
ly, politically and ideologically. En- 
lightened self-interest demands that 
the United States be prepared to 
help these countries to strengthen 
themselves. This is the rationale for 
our extensive military aid program. 
We should note, however, that the 
provision of equipment and training 
assistance is not enough. The con- 
cept of collective defense requires as 
well that the free nations on the 
periphery of the Soviet Bloc area be 
ready to assist one another against 
Communist encroachment, and that 
the United States be prepared to 
lend its weight to the collective de- 
fensive effort. The Reds cannot be 
permitted to pick off their victims 
one by one. 

As indicated earlier, we can no 
longer rely on the threat of a massive 
nuclear counterattack against Soviet 
Russia itself as a deterrent to local- 
ized aggression. The main deterrent 
to war by proxy lies in the ability of 
indigenous military forces to fight an 
initial delaying action successfully 
until the capability of American 
back-up forces can be exploited to 
redress the balance. 

These back-up forces should be in 
the nature of a st:.'egic reserve, so 
organized and equipped that they 
may be instantly deployed to the 
support of the indigenous forces en- 
gaged in resisting local aggression. 
The American back-up forces should 
probably contain land, sea and air 
elements, although not all of these 
elements would necessarily be used 
in each instance. They should be 
equipped with a wide variety of 
weapons in order to give them a 
capability of exerting a military 
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pressure tailored to fit the situation. 
They should be able to employ both 
nuclear and non-nuclear munitions, 
but the nuclear weapons would be of 
low yield—the tactical type of weap- 
on. Aside from this diversity of 
weapons with its resultant range of 
pressure alternatives, our back-up 
forces should be capable of operat- 
ing effectively in any of the areas of 
the globe under a wide span of cli- 
matic conditions. Furthermore, this 
versatility in operational capability 
should be matched by a capacity for 
rapid movement. Our back-up forces 
must be fully mobile. To insure 
such mobility, they must be stream- 
lined and as self-sufficient as we can 
possibly make them. 

Thus, one of the most important 
consequences of the expanding So- 
viet atomic capability is the need for 
the United States to forego sole, or 
even primary, reliance on a concept 
of massive nuclear retaliation to de- 
ter Communist aggression. While 
we must retain our capacity for 
striking back with an overwhelming 
atomic counterattack in the event of 
a direct Soviet attack against the 
United States, we must recognize 
that an effective system of collective 
security cannot be nurtured on that 
basis. We cannot limit ourselves to 
the sole alternatives of all-out nu- 
clear war or surrender. In such a 
situation, other nations of the Free 
World, who must be brutally realis- 
tic when their own existence is at 
stake, would have to anticipate that 
the United States would elect gen- 
eral war if its own survival were in 
jeopardy, but that we would prob- 
ably surrender to Communist pres- 
sure if it were localized and limited 
to the fringe areas. For the most 
likely victims, this is not a very com- 
forting basis on which to construct a 
system of collective security. A sound 
system of collective security today, 
from our viewpoint as well as from 
the viewpoint of other free coun- 
tries, requires that we not only main- 
tain a capability to deter the Reds 
from initiating a general war, but 


that we also assist our friends t 
build up their own strength againg 
local aggression and that we create 
the capability to come quickly anq 
effectively to their aid with compact, 
versatile support forces. 

In connection with approaching 
Soviet atomic parity and the groy. 
ing Red capability to strike directly 
in force at the Western Hemisphere, 
we must appreciate more fully the 
need to disperse our own forces, 





Heretofore, we have been blessed | 
with a safe haven in the United | 


States where our own forces haye 
been secure from a surprise assault, 
This is no longer true. Now we must 
so organize and deploy our forces 
that they are least vulnerable to un. 
expected attack. Here again, the 
value of streamlined, mobile and 
self-sufficient forces is apparent. 


Their worth is also evident when we |) 


consider the implications of the cur. 
rent trend toward disarmament. 
The Continuing Search for an 

Acceptable Disarmament 
Formula 

Soon after the United States ex 

ploded its first atomic weapons, we 

proposed in the United Nations that 

an international system of nuclear 

control be established. 


trated by the Soviet veto, present 
United States policy still advocates 
the adoption of an effective means 


for the control of atomic weapons” 


and devices. This was later expanded 


While our. 
first efforts along this line were frus 





into a search for ways by whic’ 


armament in general can be limited. 
In line with a suggestion of Presi 
dent Truman in October 1950, the 
present United Nations Disarm 
ment Commission was established by 
merging the separate commissions 
on conventional and atomic weap 
ons. Commencing early in 1956, the 
United Nations General Assembly 
under Western leadership over 
whelmingly endorsed the practicality 
of a partial approach short of imme 
diate adoption of a comprehensive 
disarmament plan as the most prom 
ising basis for negotiations. Although 





while operating as part of TF 77. 





Cdr Seim is presently with the Command and Policy Branch, Strategic Plans 
Div, OPNAV. He has wide experience in Middle Eastern affairs particu- 
larly, having visited many of the countries in that area. He has done graduate 
work at American University, Beirut, Lebanon. After graduating from the 
Naval Academy in 1940, he served with various task forces during WWII. 
During the Korean war he earned the Legion of Merit as a destroyer skipper, 
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rogress toward effective limitation 
and regulation of armaments may 
have been slow to date, we must 
anticipate that our continued efforts 
to find an acceptable disarmament 
formula will eventually bear fruit, 
particularly if the concept ofa piece- 
meal approach is followed. This will 
have a decided impact on the type 
of military establishment that the 
United States should have. 

As the size of our Armed Forces is 
reduced, the capabilities and versa- 
tility of the remaining elements 
must be expanded. No longer will it 
be possible to maintain units with 
narrowly restricted capabilities, or 
units which can only be used in cer- 
tain limited circumstances. Every 
attempt must be made to increase 
the fire power of the remaining ele- 
ments and to provide them with the 
organizational structure and the 
weapons which will permit them to 
be used in a wide range of situations, 
ranging from police actions through 
incidents of local aggression to the 
holocaust of a general war. We will 
have to learn to do more with less. 
Our forces, though reduced in size, 
must still be capable of maintaining 
internal security, of fulfilling inter- 
national commitments which the 
United States has, and of carrying 
out our general responsibilities in 
connection with the maintenance of 
international peace and security un- 
der the UN Charter. Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Francis O. Wilcox 
has given Americans this wise coun- 
sel: “In our quest for effective dis- 
armament we must make sure that 
there is enough power on the side 
of law and order and justice in the 
world to keep the Free World free.” 
Thus we find that mobile, multi- 
purpose armed forces have particu- 
lar significance in effectively meeting 
the impact of the disarmament 
trend. They are significant also in 
the light of the continuing endeavor 
in the United States to seek ways 
to lessen shock of military costs on 
our national economy. 


The Effort to Reduce the Cost 
of Maintaining a Military 
Establishment 


It is painfully apparent to the 
American taxpayer that armed forces 
are very costly. Although our mili- 
tary budget was reduced consider- 
ably after the signing of the Korean 
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armistice, the price for security is 
rising once again. We can expect 
Congress and the Administration to 
continue their efforts to diminish 
these costs wherever possible. Since 
we in the military services are also 
taxpayers, and since the economic 
well-being of our country is as im- 
portant to its survival as the main- 
tenance of a strong military estab- 
lishment, we too must seek to obtain 
more security with less national 
treasure. This is no mean challenge 
because the cost of modern weapons 
is constantly mounting. A new air- 
craft today costs 2 or 3 times the 
amount paid for the plane it re- 
places. The price tags on new ships 
and guns and tanks are larger as 
well. The expenses both in terms 
of research and development and in 
terms of installation and operation 
of adequate defenses against modern 
weaponry in either its general war 
application or its limited aggression 
utilization promises to be staggering. 
Thus, we face the dilemma of a cut- 
back in total funds available for our 
armed forces, while at the same time 
the tasks to be accomplished and the 
costs of the tools required for these 
tasks are constantly increasing. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, our 
problem is this: to obtain the maxi- 
mum in national security for the 
money which is provided. To insure 
their effectiveness, we must continue 
to equip our armed forces with the 
most modern and powerful weapons, 
regardless of the mounting costs of 
such equipment. We must exploit 
our technological superiority to the 
fullest to retain a decisive weapon 
advantage over any potential enemy. 
On the other hand, we must avoid 
extravagant or wasteful use of our 
talents and treasures. As the expense 
of weapons increases, we must find 
ways to absorb the additional cost if 
possible. One way of doing this is to 
reduce the size and number of units 
which we maintain in our Armed 
Forces. In order that our security 
will not suffer thereby, we should 
seek to increase the capability of 
these reduced forces. Whatever forces 
we retain must be able to strike hard 
— new weapons will help to achieve 
this. These forces must be flexible 
and versatile. They must be usable 
in a wide range of situations. Fur- 
thermore, they must be highly mo- 
bile and self-sufficient so that their 


power may be applied quickly and 
effectively where needed. 

Another way in which the cost of 
maintaining a modern military es- 
tablishment can be reduced is to 
place greater reliance on the collec- 
tive security system. However, as we 
noted earlier, the prerequisites for 
an effective system for collective se- 
curity include military aid for in- 
digenous forces and the guarantee of 
an American back-up force in the 
event of limited aggression. This in 
turn has its own impact on the cost 
of national security. Nevertheless, 
the significance of streamlined, ver- 
satile forces is once more evident. 


In summary, we find that the im- 
plications of the expanding Soviet 
atomic capability, the impact of the 
continuing search for an acceptable 
disarmament formula, and the effect 
of the effort to reduce the cost of 
maintaining a military establish- 
ment, all point to this need — to de- 
velop and perfect small, hard-hitting, 
mobile forces which can be effective- 
ly employed in any of the wide range 
of situations short of general war, as 
well as in general war itself. To the 
fulfillment of this need, the Navy 
and the Marine Corps can make a 
notable contribution. Naval forces, 
including the Fleet Marine Forces, 
can be readily deployed to troubled 
areas. They are capable of exerting 
a wide variety of military pressures. 
They are among the most self-suff- 
cient of military forces. They are 
versatile and flexible and compact. 
Because they so effectively translate 
American technological superiority 
and skilled manpower into readily 
available forces, they are ideally 
suited for employment as back-up 
forces to support indigenous forces 
engaged in resisting localized aggres- 
sion. Traditionally, naval forces have 
been organized on an austere basis 
since there is not much room for 
excess fat in a shipboard organiza- 
tion. Because of this, the American 
taxpayer gets a good return in secur- 
ity for every dollar spent on naval 
lorces. 

By the very fact that the Navy and 
Marine Corps can make such an im- 
portant contribution toward meet- 
ing future national security demands 
as presaged by the trends in current 
world affairs, we carry a heavy re- 
sponsibility. We dare not treat this 
challenge lightly. US @ MC 
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#® Developed by Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Company, a tiny tube, the size of 
a cigarette filter-tip, tells how long a 
radio, TV picture tube or other elec- 
tronic device has been operating. It 
is expected to help prevent costly break- 
down of expensive equipment, by indi- 
cating when to replace parts. Simple to 
install and much cheaper than mechani- 
cal timing devices, it will save millions 
of dollars by preventing premature re- 
placement of parts. Completely self- 


sealed and impervious to surrounding 
conditions, the timer can operate im- 
mersed in liquid and in any position. 
It works equally well in hot or cold 
temperatures. 





# Drawings showing what the atomic 
plane may look like have been released 
by the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
scientists who are directing preliminary 
design studies on nuclear aircraft. Draw- 
ing at top shows the power plant inside 
the fuselage instead of on the wings. 
The wings will be thin, clean, efficient. 
Drawing below, a side view, shows the 
crew compartment far removed from the 
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atomic reactor. Because of the problem 
of shielding the crew from radiation, 
there would be few windows in the crew 
compartment. 





# “Automatic engineer” helps to de- 
sign tanks. Now under development by 
Lehigh Engineering Associates of New- 
ark, New Jersey, this unique project— 
a tank fighting compartment simulator 
—is not a training device, but is de- 
signed to reproduce the various forces 
which act upon a tank fighting compart- 
ment and on the gunner in it. The 
simulator obtains results, 
saving valuable design time and months 
of calculations. 


immediate 


# Navy Inflatoplane, an_ inflatable 
rubber aircraft manufactured by Good- 
year Aircraft Corporation for the Office 
of Naval Research, was recently flown 
in test flight over Akron, Ohio. The 
craft features an enclosed cockpit, one- 
piece wing and simplified controls. An 
vacuum cleaner 


airhose or household 








can be used to pump up the Inflato. 
plane. The craft is made rigid with 
less air pressure than that required to 
inflate an automobile tire. It is pow. 
ered by a 44 horsepower Nelson engine, 


# Since September 27, 1956, Kaman 
has been operating a new gas-turbine 
powered version of its successful Navy 
HOK (below). This new utility HOK 
utilizes the Lycoming T-53 turbine jp 
place of the Pratt and Whitney R-1340, 

Kaman looks upon the turbine-power. 
ed HOK as an “in being” helicopter as 
it is basically a standard HOK adapted 
to gas turbine power. 

The craft has successfully completed 
over 80 hours of operating time includ. 
ing 50 hours tie-down and more than 
30 hours of flight time. It has reached 
speeds of 115 knots and 5000 feet alti- 
tude. 

The T-53 turbine powered HOK, fea- 
tures greatly increased cabin area, higher 
performance, and a wider range of util- 
ity applications without any increase in 


a 





the over-all dimensions. It features an 
“automatic throttle,” which permits the 
pilot to forget the powerplant by auto- 
matically supplying the right amount of 
power, as demanded by the pilot through 
his pitch stick setting, and maintaining 
rotor rpm at a constant speed selected 
by the pilot. 
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HQMC 
Maj C. M. Spurlock 





Marine Corps Schools 
LtCol W. P. Pala 


FMFLant 
Maj J. P. Young, Jr. 


FMFPac 
Col R. C. Walker 


Ist Mar Div 
LtCol O. T. Koch 


2d Mar Div 
Col R. C. Burns 


3d Mar Div 
Maj Paul Adams 




















Force Troops, Lant 
Col P. R. Colmer 





Force Troops, Pac 
Maj W. B. Richards 


AirFMFLant 
Maj R. B. Heilman 


AirFMFPac 
Maj J. D. Mitchell, Jr. 


Ist MAW 
Col F. W. Williams 


2d MAW 
Col M. W. Fletcher 


3d MAW 
Maj D. R. Moak 


LFTULant 
LtCol N. E. Sparling 


LFTUPac 
LtCol D. C. Merker 


MCRD, Parris Island 
Maj R. W. Dittmar 


MCRD, San Diego 
Col B. A. Hockmuth 


MCB, Camp Lejeune 
Maj C. E. Faser 


MCB, Camp Pendleton 
Ist Lt W .E. Block 


DOP, San Francisco 
Maj W. K. Zaudke 


MCAS, Cherry Point 
Capt E. C. McCarthy 


MCAS, Miami 
Ist Lt C. R. Venditto 












































MCAS, El Toro 
Maj J. D. Mitchell, Jr. 


MCAS, Quantico 
Capt G. A. Corliss 


MCAS, Kaneohe 
Capt G. B. Stevens 


MCAAS, Mojave 
Capt R. A. Seaver 


MCSC, Barstow 
Lt Col W. H. Robinson, Jr. 


MCSC, Albany 
Capt J. R. Langley, Jr. 


Marine Barracks, D.C. 
Maj J. C. Melntosh 


MARTCOM 
Maj R. N. Dixon 


Ist MC Res & Rect Dist 
Capt C. J. Gilroy, Jr. 


4th MC Res & Rect Dist 
LtCol A. A. Poindexter 


Sth MC Res & Rect Dist 
Capt J. F. Irish 


6th MC Res & Rect Dist 
LtCol J. W. Stevens, II 


8th MC Res & Rect Dist 
Capt D. M. Hopkins 


Sth MC Res & Rect Dist 
LtCol E. W. Bryan 


10th MC Res & Rect Dist 
Col G. R. Long 


12th MC Res & Rect Dist 
LtCol A. D. Cereghino 


14th MC Res & Rect Dist 
Capt T. S. Brown 


MB, Kwajalein 
Capt L. P. Charon 


MB, Atsugi 
Maj R. G. Demaree 


MB, AD, Oahu 
Capt E. Hunt 


MB, Sasebo 
Capt M. C. Kramer 


MB, Naval Forces 
Capt A. D. Smith 


MB, FA, Yokosuka 
Maj R. B. Thompson 




































































*More names will be published next month. 





MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 
REPRESEVTATIVES 


Camp Smedley D. Butler 
Col R. G. Walker 


2d Depot Sup Bn 
Maj C. F. Dizney 


MAC Sad 9 
2dLt C. A. Yates 


VMF (AW) 115 
2d Lt D. D. Wilson 


MHTS (L) -16 
Capt J. C. Robinson 


MW HQ Group, 3d MAW 
2d Lt A. C. Risoli 


Ist MAW (FPO) 
Maj R. D. Morris 


MAS 332 
Ist Lt R. W. King 


HQ, MAG 11 
Maj G. J. King 


MLHTS 163 
Ist Lt C. E. Dorffeld 


HQS, Marine Air T GR 
Maj L. B. Docterman 


HQ, MWSG 17 
Capt E. J. Degennaro 


MCHTS (L) 
2d Lt J. E. Carroll 


HQ & Maint Sqdn 33 
Capt D. C. Alexander 


MAS 214 
Capt W. W. Campbell 


3d Med Bn 
Capt R. C. Anderson 


HQ Bn 3d Mar Div 
Maj W. W. Brown 


3d Bn, 12 Marines 
Ist Lt E. J. Clarkson 


HQ & Ser Bn, FMFPac 
L+Col D. L. Cool 



























































Ist Mar Brig 
Maj W. K. Dormady 


11th Marines 
Maj E. L. Fossum 


Ist AT Bn 
Capt M. C. Gaffen 


2d Bn, 5th Marines 
Capt J. H. Goar 
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By Edward A. Dieckmann 


One of the first amphibious assaults on 


record, revealed that an attack launched 


from the sea is a complex operation. 


@ FUNDAMENTALLY THE MEN OF THE LOTH LEGION, KNOWN ACROSS THE WORLD AS 


' 


Caesar’s Own,” were the same as those who fought through the bloody surt at 
Tarawa. They griped and grumbled about their chow, the weight of their packs 
and because they hadn't been paid tor several months. They talked about thei 
girls back home and bragged about their conquests among the female population 
of Portus Itius or Auckland as the case may have been. They shot craps with the 
same sort of dice in the troop compartments of the transports. To top it off they 
were lorded over by loud talking veterans who had a habit of standing betor 
their squads, feet planted wide apart, fists on hips — their eyes narrowed as il 
they dared anyone to disagree with them — while they lectured the bovs on the 


grim facts of life as it is lived in a fighting organization. 











Call these veterans decurions or 
sergeants, it doesn’t matter. They 
both had the same goal—to impress 
their men that they were now mem- 
bers of an outfit with an honor to 
uphold. Whether it was the 2d Mar 
Div, or the 10th Legion, Imperial 
Roman Army, their approach was 
exactly the same. So were the results 
they obtained. 

Their generals could have ex- 
changed commands and been equally 
proud of the men they led, in opera- 
tions so nearly alike that the com- 
parison is startling. “Howling Mad” 
Smith and Caius Julius Caesar di- 
rected their respective amphibious 
operations against the stubborn re- 
sistance of excellent fighting men in 
places widely separated in time and 
space, but with practically the same 
tactical difficulties. The times and 
places: 20 November 1943, Tarawa 
in the Central Pacific, and a sandy 
strip of beach near the modern city 
of Deal on the east coast of Britain 
on 28 August 55 B.C. 

Of course the weapons were differ- 
ent. So were the ships. But the 
troops were just as tightly jammed 
in the ships’ holds, were as seasick, 
and had no idea of their destination. 
They were sure of one specific thing. 
There’d be one hell of a fight 
when they arrived. The Roman GIs 
munched grain and dried fruit 
ground up together, mixed with oil 
and honey, molded into balls the 
size of an overly large olive. Two 


Roman soldier—the weight of his 
armor was fatal in the surf 


























of these—so said a dietary expert 
who sat in an office back in Rome— 
supplied sufficient nourishment for 
one day. The men of “Caesar’s Own” 
no doubt had their own ideas on the 
matter. They were issued dry bread, 
raw onions and a generous wine 
ration just before they went into 
action. 

The men of the 10th were in full 
pack, 60 Ibs. of it, which they carried 
on a pole with a V-shaped head al- 
most exactly like the present day hod 
carriers equipment. There was an 
advantage to the system. A man 
could drop it when he went into 
action. Each pack was stenciled with 
its owner’s pay number for easy 
identification. 


They wore a leather helmet with 
the legion emblem in bronze as a 
decoration, and with hinged cheek- 
pieces which could be fastened under 
the chin with a leather strap. Over 
the tunic was worn a short leather 
jacket covered with overlapping 
metal scales. High-laced, thick-soled 
sandals covered the feet and the 
soldier carried a light spear. A short 
“cut-and-thrust” sword was slung at 
his right hip. He carried an oblong 
shield, and wore a greave on his 
right shin. 

The officers and NCOs wore horse 
hair plumes on their helmets—dif- 
ferent colors indicating rank. The 
Legion’s standard bearer was an 
officer. ‘The man who carried the 
eagles of the 10th Legion that after- 
noon was to make an enviable place 
for himself in military history when 
he led the way during one of the 
first amphibious assaults on record. 

The reasons given for Caesar’s 
attack on Britain are varied, depend- 
ing entirely upon who is offering the 
explanation. As in the case of all 
prominent men, Caesar’s memory 
takes a beating or is awarded the 
laurel wreath. What Caesar had to 
say himself about this reconnaissance 
in force—as it’s been called—appears 
very logical: 

“I discovered that in almost all the 
wars with the Gauls they received 
aid from Britain—I entered the is- 
land and saw into the character of 
the people, and obtained knowledge 
of their localities, harbors, and land- 
ing places, all of which were, for the 
most part, unknown.” 

And that is, no doubt, exactly why 
he shoved off from Portus Itius the 


































Ancient Briton—lightly clad, he 


met the Roman soldier in the surj 


present port of Boulogne, at abou 
0100, 28 August 55 B.C. He had 
the 10th Legion under Legate Tity 
Labienus and the 7th Legion under 
Servius Galba. His force comprised 
about 10,000 men in 80 transports 
accompanied by 24 warships on 
which were carried arrow engines 
and catapults for covering the land 
ing. About a dozen supply ships 


formed the remainder of the fleet. | 


Eighteen other transports left Portus 
Ulterior with 450 cavalry aboard, 
but because of contrary winds and 
faulty piloting, never arrived off the 
British coast. 

A Roman _ naval officer, Caius 
Volusenus, had made a rapid exam: 
nation of the coast of Britain acros 
from what is now Calais in France. 
His purpose was to ascertain what 
harbors there might be for a large 
fleet and to learn what he could 
about the people, their system o 
war and customs. About all he really 
accomplished was to warn the Brit 
ons that Caesar had invasion plans 

There is a story—and it sounds 
reasonable enough when one Cob 


siders what happened—that Volu- | 


senus was fed a good line of mis 
information by a fast-talking agemt 


















of the British chief, Cassivellainus | 
to the effect that the big harbor, | 


where present day Rye is located, 
was bordered on the landward side 
by swamps impassable to troops and 
that the beaches were a sort of quick 
sand. 
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We do know that Volusenus © 









idn't land on Britain during his 
“hday scouting trip. He brought back 
jnfomation that the best place to 
Jand was a strip of beach near the 
“White Cliffs of Dover, and he de- 
~ Jivered a pilot who had offered to 
‘guide the Roman fleet to its destina- 
‘tion. The fleet nearly came to grief 
on the Goodwin Sands. Whether or 
) not this incident was a deliberate 
‘miscue on the pilot’s part or only 
a miscalculation is a matter for sup- 
ition. At any rate Caesar wasn’t 
able to learn very much about his 
objective. 
He was to discover the hard way 
‘that the Britons fought almost naked 
Decause they despised men who 
‘fought in armor; that they dyed 
their bodies blue before battle, and 

did not fight in formation but con- 
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ducted a skirmishing type of attack 
cd, he using cavalry and 2 and 4-horse 
? sur} chariots in addition to light infantry 
abou} and archers. ‘The infantry weapons 
> had} were long swords and javelins. Each 
Tity{ man carried a small round shield. 
under The chariots were their best weap- 
orised} ons. Besides a driver they carried 
ports from 4 to 6 men—all of them experts 
s on} with weapons. The chariots charged 
gins; in groups or by twos, the fighting 
land | men running out along the pole to 
ship | hurl their weapons. These chariots, 
flee,| unlike the ones described by Homer, 
ortu} were open at the front and they 
oard,| had a long scythe attached to each 
; and} wheel hub. They would come in at 
ff the} a gallop, very noisy because they 

were built that way to cause dismay 
Caius’ | among the enemy, turn sharply and 
cam: rake along the front of a formation. 
cross In the confusion they created, they 
anc. | would turn and plunge straight into 
wha | the enemy ranks. The drivers were 
large; 80 expert—the horses so well-trained 
ould | —that they could stop in their tracks, 
n of} or turn at full speed and go into a 
eally | figure-8-course, winding through an 
Brit } enemy’s ranks. The chariot corps 
lans. was the elite of Cassivellainus’s 
nds army. He had 4,000 of them. Many 
cot | of them turned amphibian that 
folu | August day in 55 B.C. 





mis Caesar’s flagship arrived off the 
gent Dover Cliffs at about noon. There 
nus | was fog and the white cliffs loomed 


bor, | through the mist, as Caesar studied 
ted, | the shore line. There was no sign 
side | of the remainder of his fleet except 


and for a few lone trumpet calls from 
ick- seaward, in proof that the ships were 
nus | not entirely scattered. The men on 
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Caesar’s ship were piped down to 
dinner while a reduced crew of oars- 
men kept the vessel in position. In 
about an hour a light breeze scat- 
tered the fog and the shore line was 
there to see, about a bowshot dis- 
tance. To seaward, the fleet lay 
spread out over a dozen miles of 
blue water—the supply ships almost 
out of sight. Ten war galleys were 
close in—close enough for signal dis- 
tance. 

Even as Caesar examined the nar- 
row beach below the cliffs, a spread 
of arrows plunked into the water 
about 50 feet away. The men who 
shot them were invisible, but along 
the summit of the cliffs swarms of 
men and horses were in plain view. 
The landing was expected—and ex- 
pected at this very place. 

Caesar ordered an officers assembly 
signal run up to the yardarm, and 
trumpets sounded officers’ call to 
those ships close aboard. 

He faced them on the quarterdeck, 
bareheaded among his helmeted 
commanders. “There’s no beach to 
land an army on,” he said, indicating 
the narrow strip of sand below the 
cliffs. “We'll try farther north — 
around that headland. “Your ships 
will follow me. Time has run out 
for us.” He pointed with his ebony 
cane to the Britons on the cliff top. 
“Dismissed.” 

At a spot eastward of the present 
city of Deal they found a sloping 
beach located in a gap between the 
hills. It was a wide beach, with high 
ground to landward, and the surf 
was light. It was at this point that 


a fast dispatch boat arrived to re- 
port that the cavalry transports had 
been scattered during the night; had 
almost run aground on the Goodwin 
Sands and had put back to Gaul to 
reform. Caesar hove-to off the slop- 
ing beach and waited for his heavier 
ships to join him. This gave the 
Britons more time to gather and op- 
pose the landing. The men of the 
10th could see 2 and 4-horse chariots, 
lots of cavalry and thousands of half- 
naked infantry—all armed to the 
teeth. They were close enough to 
hear the shouts and the blaring of 
war horns as new groups arrived 
from inland. 

Only the lightest type ships could 
approach the shore close enough for 
the men to jump overboard, without 
the certainty of being drowned in 
their heavy armor. These light ships 
were ordered forward and_ they 
pulled in fast, the men of the 10th 
cheering and waving their weapons. 
The Romans were always noisy 
fighters. 

The Britons met them in the surf, 
on horseback, in chariots and on 
foot—met them with such vim, and 
with an accompanying storm of 
arrows and javelins, that they forced 
the Romans to lock shields as they 
stood in the bows of their light-draft 
ships. One centurion leaped over 
the bow of the first ship to ground, 
shouting for his men to follow. Forty 
of them did so but the Britons rode 
them down, slashing them, drowning 
them, managing their horses in the 
sea as though they knew every deep 
and shallow. Dozens of the 10th had 


Roman battleship—too big for beaching. 








































Roman Standard — 
so long as a legionary lived, 


it must not be captured 


trained properly —only weapons change.” 


Mr. Dieckmann, in addition to being retired from the US 
Navy, headed the San Diego Police Homicide Squad for 
17 years. In connection with this article he states, “Having 
been raised on US Army Posts all over the country, | 
have lived and breathed the service all my life. My hobby 
is military research, especially on little known military epi- 
sodes. This article seemed a natural to me. . 
resist the comparison between Tarawa and Deal Beach, and 
the opportunity of showing that men are much the same if 


been killed by that first volley 9 
missiles—others cut down in the seq 
Caesar ordered the ships to with 
draw, and the Britons screamed de. 
fiance from the beach as they wheeled 
their chariots around like whir) 
winds in a demonstration of power, 
Now Caesar put his torsion arti. 


lery into play. Arrow engines and | 


catapults on the war vessels swept 
the beach—and then the ground 
above it. The Britons scampered 


out of range but not before thog | 


hundreds of 4-foot arrows from the 
engines—shooting 6 arrows at one 
—had taken a terrific toll. 

Caesar ordered his light ships ip. 


shore again. The Britons wheeled, | 


yelled, trumpeted and _ charged 
through the hail of arrows into the 
sea to meet the Romans. A grou 
of Britons even boarded one of the 
ships, leaping from the chariot poles 
and from horseback. They were all 
killed. The torsion artillery had to 
cease fire now for fear of killing 
their own men. 

The men of the 10th leaped into 
the sea by squads, singly, and by 
twos, only to be ridden down and 
killed, for the water was neck deep 
and the weight of their armor and 
equipment made them helpless. The 
Romans sank as they died, but when 
a Briton was killed his body floated 
in a frothy red pool and bumped the 
sloping beach. At the end of an 
hour’s fight, scores of British corpses 
bobbed about but no Roman dead 
were in sight. This fact may have 
encouraged Caesar’s men a little. 

In the meantime, more ships were 
arriving. Soon the sea off the beach 
was full of ships. Some of the new 
comers surged in, only to be driven 
back again. Off to the south of that 
bloody section of beach was a cove. 
It was within long catapult and 
arrow range of the battleground. 


_. | couldn't 
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Caesar ordered 4 of his war galleys 
in, with instructions to open up with 
q diverting fire without endanger- 
ing Roman troops. At the same time 
he ordered Titus Labienus, the com- 
mander of the 10th Legion, to send 
4 small boat for his (Caesar’s) stand- 
ard bearer. 

The standard of a Roman legion 
was a sacred thing. So long as a 
legionary soldier lived he'd do his 
uttermost to prevent its capture. 
Desperate measures were needed 
now. Darkness was closing down— 
the wind was coming up—an on- 
shore wind too.. The troops were 
making no headway against those 
slashing, yelling, sword-swinging 
chariot riders and horsemen, who 
knew no fear but seemed to know 
the shallows off shore like the palms 
of their own hands. 

What Caesar said to the 10th 
standard bearer is not known. But 
he probably took advantage of the 
fact that he was held in veneration 
by his troops—they had always 
demonstrated that they would do 
anything to win a nod of approval 
from him. “Lead the 10th to the 
shore. I'll watch you,” were the 
words he may have used. 

The standard bearer was rowed 
back to his ship. As he came along- 
side many small craft were appear- 
ing — flat-bottomed, square-nosed 
scows with 6 oarsmen apiece. These 
landing craft had been towed by, or 
carried on board, the transports and 
supply ships. These vessels had 
closed in now and were busy getting 
boats into the water. 

As the scows were being loaded 
with troops, the 10th’s standard 
bearer appeared in the bow of his 
ship. In all that din—the shouting 
of the Roman NCOs, the whang- 
thunk of the catapults, and yells of 
the Britons—whatever he said was 
inaudible except to those close be- 











side him. One thing is certain—he 
didn’t go into a classical oration. 
Whatever he said, his actions were 
superb. He swung the Legion’s 
standard high, waving it toward the 
beach, indicating to everyone watch- 
ing that he was taking the sacred 
emblem into danger—that he dared 
the 10th to follow him and prevent 
the eagles from falling into enemy 
hands. 

Eye witnesses to what happened 
next relate that there rose a roar of 
voices, a clanging of swords against 
shields, as the men of the 10th 
plunged after their standard. Many 
were drowned instantly. Many 
others, up to their chins in the 
water, were perfect targets for the 
horse-riding Britons—and now the 
Britons were swimming toward their 
enemy, sword in hand for a quick 
kill. 

The standard bearer went down. 
Another soldier snatched up the 
emblem. He carried it farther in- 
shore, surrounded by a group of 
legionnaires, before he too went 
down and another soldier raised it 
again. By this time ship load after 
ship load of Romans had leaped into 
the sea where they tried to lock 
their shields, while water choked 
them and armor pulled them down. 
The scow landing boats were storm- 
ing shoreward now, each one loaded 
far above capacity. Some of them 
overturned, spilling troops into the 
sea. Others pressed on, riding over 
their comrades in the desperate 
chaos. 

As they struggled shoreward, fol- 
lowing the standard, they had to 
meet the British chariots and cavalry 
in full force. They came charging 
into the shallows, the long, knife- 
edged scythes on the axles sweeping 
along the ragged Roman line, mow- 
ing the men down like wheat in a 
peacetime field. 





Twice the men of the 10th fell 
back toward deeper water and the 
ships. But the ships had backed off 
a bit. There was only one piace to 
go—toward the beach and toward 
the men they called barbarians. It 
wasn't until the Roman artillery low- 
ered its range, sweeping the beach 
from front and flank, killing friend 
and foe alike, that the situation 
changed. The salvos and low-flying 
arrows made it difficult for the 
British to reinforce the fighting line. 

Chest deep—waist deep—with wa- 
ter now up to their knees, the 10th 
swayed nearer the shore. In the 
shallower water they could close 
their formation, although the scythe- 
bearing chariots cut them down 
again and again. By now the legion- 
naires had learned the trick of slash- 
ing at the chariot horses before they 
could wheel and rake them. They 
were ankle deep now—a rugged line. 
And now the standard of the 10th 
was on dry ground. 

The artillery ceased fire. Century 
after century of Romans plowed 
through the surf and formed up and 
let go with a cheer that echoed back 
from the hills before them. The 
Romans were always noisy victors. 

Legate Titus Labienus, command- 
er of the 10th, his uniform dripping 
salt water, his helmet plumes a sag- 
ging ruin, grinned proudly as he 
saluted Caesar on the flagship’s 
quarterdeck. “Beach head stabilized, 
Imperator,” he reported. “We've be- 
gun moving inland.” His voice rang 
with pride. 

Yes, fundamentally the men at 
Tarawa and Deal beach were the 
same with their gripes, their growls, 
their urges and desires. They both 
had something else too. 

Discipline, high morale, excellent 
training, pride in their outfit—all 
these add up to readiness for battle. 
They both had that too. US #@ MC 

















A Knowing Look 


When Lockheed wanted to watch the in-flight 
behavior of the giant skis on their 62 ton C-130 
Hercules propjet—they used an IT&T closed- 
circuit TV system to show engineers inside the 
plane exactly what was happening. 

Closed-circuit television systems developed by 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion are proving to be valuable tools for industry, 
management, and the military. 


When there’s a need to see, you can use the eyes 


of the TV camera to overcome distance, dust, or 
hazardous locations—even to peer inside a boiler! 
It takes you anywhere—and sees everything. 
This is another major contribution in visual 
telecommunication and electronic controls by the 


creative engineering of ITaT. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


For information about Closed-Circuit Television Systems write Industrial Products Division of IT&T, 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N.J. 
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| Decorations 
: and 
| Awards 


SILVER STAR MEDAL 


CAPT ORLAN R. LODGE 


Hdq Btry, 4th Bn, I Ith Marines 
Korea, 3-4 Dec 1950 


* * 


ISTLT KURT C. LEE 


B Co, Ist Bn, 7th Marines 
Korea, 27 Nov-8 Dec 1950 


* 1” a 


ISTLT DAVID W. WALSH 


Wpns Co, 2d Bn, 5th Marines 
Korea, 5-6 Dec 1950 


* * * 


2DLT JAMES E. HARRELL 


Wpns Co, 2d Bn, 5th Marines 
Korea, 5-6Dec 1950 


* * * 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 


CAPT EDWIN J. CARTOSKI 


VMF 311 
Korea, 2 Aug 1951 


€ oa * 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS MEDAL — 


ISTLT MERLE W. ASPER 


South Laguna Beach, Cal. 
14 July 1956 


% * * 


CPL JAMES W. HARDEN 


Salonika, Greece 
24 April 1956 


* * 


BRONZE STAR MEDAL 


IStLT JOHN J. WALSH 


Wpns Co, 2d Bn, 5th Marines 
Korea, 4 Dec 1950 


* oe * 
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BRONZE STAR MEDAL 


2DLT RICHARD C, LAUBACH 


H&S Co, 7th Marines 
Korea, 20 Oct-13 Dec 1950 


PFC EDWARD C. BLOOMBERG 


H&S Co, 2d Bn, 7th Marines 
Korea, 4 Oct 1950 


a * * 


GOLD STAR in lieu of 2d Award 
BRONZE STAR MEDAL 


TSGT DONALD E. HOFFORD 


H&S Co, 7th Marines 
Korea, || Oct-11 Dec 1950 


* * * 


AIR MEDAL 


ISTLT MILTON H. BAUGH 


VMF 311 
Korea, 15 March-I!1 Apr 1952 


* a x 


GOLD STAR in lieu of 2d Award 
AIR MEDAL 


CAPT MAX H. SCHUMACHER 


MCAS, El Toro, Cal. 
8 Feb 1956 


ISTLT MILTON H. BAUGH 


VMF 311 
Korea, 13 May 1952 


* 1” * 
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- GOLD STARS in lieu of 6th, 7th, 8th, 


9th and 10th Awards AIR MEDAL 


ISTLT FREDERICK A. MURCHALL 
Korea, 4 Dec 1950-3 June 1951 


% * * 


LETTER OF COMMENDATION 


CAPT MERRILL W. McCUE 


Alexandria, Egypt 
1-2 Nov 1956 


% % * 


ISTLT MICHAEL J. STYLES 


Camp Pendleton, Cal. 
9 July 1956 


* * * 


TSGT CARL G. PAGE 


MCSC, Albany, Ga. 
10 Sept 1953-31 Dec 1956 


* * % 


SSGT WILLIAM R. BRIGGS 


MCAS, El Toro, Cal. 
14 Sept 1956 


* % * 


SSGT HENRY M. HELMS 


Iwo Jima 


12 Feb 1956 
ee * 


SSGT DELMER K. ZIEGLER 


Santa Catalina, Cal. 
8 Feb 1956 


* * % 


CPL JAMES A. CASSIA 


Oceanside, Cal. 
1 July 1956 


* a * 
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#@ IN FRANCE, A LONG TIME AGO, 
open-minded army generals under- 
stood that their landings would be 
more successful if the tough sailors 
who manned the ships were to lend 
a hand in the fight. In other words 
they thought they needed sailors 
able to fight the enemy ashore, as 
well as the winds and seas afloat, or 
vice versa, soldiers who were sailors. 
The former were, and still are, 
easier to find than the latter, and 
this led to the conception of a spe- 
cialized corps. One can see its evolu- 
tion and development through the 
centuries. 

Some French sailors specialized in 
land fighting and were constituted 
the Troupes de Marine. The first 
such troops were instituted in 1622 by 
the Cardinal de Richelieu under the 
name of Premiere Compagnie de la 
Mer (1st Company of the Sea). This 
unit proved valuable and was devel- 
oped to become /¢r Regiment de 
Marine. These sailors could not go 
on fighting ashore with the meager 
artillery support of the ships’ guns— 
they needed artillery which could 
be landed with them. Realizing this, 
a proper organization was set up by 


ARINES 


Although France has no organized Marine Corps, the land fighting 





the Duc de Choiseul in 1769 when 
he created the Corps Royaux d’In- 
fanterie et d'Artillerie de Marine, 
whose complement was 24 com- 
panies. 

Toward the end of the 18th Cen- 
tury, the Corps Royal d’Infanterie et 
d'Artillerie de la Marine was re- 
organized, and replaced by the Corps 
Royal des Canonniers Matelots (gun- 
ners) and the Voltigeurs, Grenadiers 
and Fusiliers of the Regiment Royal 
Vaisseaux. 

This organization was very similar 
to that of the US Marines and was 
extensively engaged in overseas cam- 
paigns. One of these was the War 
of Independence of the United 
States of America, where it played 
an important role. 

After the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on 4 July 1776, and the 
official recognition of the independ- 
ence of the United States of America 
by the French (Vergennes, 6 Febru- 
ary 1778), the French Navy entered 
the fight. The Comte d’Estaing ar- 
rived off New York with his squad- 
ron — landed a party of “Marines” 
which helped the Americans capture 
Newport, RI from the English. A 





men of the French Navy resemble in many ways US Marines 





By Capitaine de Corvette Jean Francois Gravrand 
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second landing took place in Ste. 
Lucie Island, which had been taken 
by Adm Barrington, RN. This was 
a success, followed by another one 
at Grenada in the Windward Islands 
where 2,000 French “Marines” were 
landed on 2 July 1779. On the 31st 
of the same month d’Estaing was 
ordered back to France, but the new 
American Army was in a difficult 
position, caught between Gen Clin- 
ton in the North and a new English 
Army in the South. D’Estaing dis- 
regarded his orders and sailed for 
Georgia where he landed his 3,000 
remaining “Marines.” Fatigued by 
the long campaign, they nevertheless 
fought very hard against an enemy 
whose numbers increased every day. 
They were finally obliged to with- 
draw — d’Estaing himself had been 
severely wounded leading his men. 

Then came the Comte de Guichen 
and Francois de Grasse. The latter 
employed the French “Marines” for 
a landing in the Chesapeake on 30 
August 1781. Yorktown, on which 
Washington and Rochambeau were 
converging from inland, was attacked 
by 3,500 men and the town was 
taken. In February 1782 de Grasse 
landed again in St. Christophe where 
the English capitulated on the 12th. 
These old time French “Marines” 
knew how to land and how to fight 
for the ideal of Liberty. 

Their number decreased during 
the French Revolution. Then Napo- 
leon employed them—the gunners 
chiefly—ashore. With the restoration 
of the Monarchy they operated again 
from ships, and this state of affairs 
lasted till the end of the 19th Cen- 
tury. An exception is to be made 
for the short period of the Franco- 
Prussian war 1870-1871. The role 
of the Navy was then underesti- 
mated and many sailors were put 
ashore. For instance, on 15 February 
1871, one could count in or near 
Paris 28,157 Canonniers Marins and 
Fusiliers Marins and 28,507 men 
from the Infanterie et Artillerie de 
Marine, led by 563 naval and marine 
officers. Their most celebrated battle 
(whose date is now the traditional 
day of their successors) occurred at 
Bazeilles in 1871. 


Their fine records had attracted 
the attention, if not the envy, of 
the Army. But as time wore on and 
overseas operations necessitated more 
and more battalions and squadrons 
of the Infanterie et Artillerie de Ma- 
rine, influential authorities decided 
on a segregation. The Troupes de 
Marine was renamed Troupes Colo- 
niales: Infanterie Coloniale and 
Artillerie Coloniale and was handed 
over to the War Ministry. How- 
ever, if they now belong to the Army, 
they have kept some autonomy— 
enjoy original privileges, and _ still 
wear an embroidered anchor as a 
distinctive mark on their tunic’s col- 
lar. At the War Ministry, a separate 
department is in charge of them. 

By 1900 the Navy was deprived of 
its properly specialized land fighting 
units. But, if one thinks that the 
Navy was told not to take any more 
part in land actions, one would be 
wrong. The Navy recreated her land 
fighting corps by increasing the 
number of Fusiliers Marins and 
Canonniers Marins who received spe- 
cial training. These men were not 
in danger of being taken by the 
Army, as they had sailor-like jobs 
aboard ship and were uniformed as 
any other sailor. They were trusted 
(and still are) with the handling of 
certain weapons, the keeping of 
order aboard and ashore, and gener- 
ally speaking, the tasks which re- 
quire the best qualities beyond sea- 
manship. 

The large ships had large com- 
panies which could be used ashore 
when they had competent cadres: 
the fusiliers officers and NCOs pro- 
vided these cadres. 

It is not for a naval man to say 
why, but these formations of fusiliers 
and canonniers were soon as much 
appreciated as had been the /nfan- 
terie et Artillerie de Marine. On 
many occasions they were “grounded” 
for good, and fought side by side 
with their Army fellows, except that 
it was impossible to find them any- 
where but in the toughest spots. 
During the 1914-1918 war, Adm 
Ronarc’h’s troops — les demoiselles 
aux pompons rouges (the maidens 
with the red tufts)—made achieve- 





and articles in France. 





Capitaine de Corvette Jean Francois Gravrand is presently serving as 
Assistant French Naval Attache in London. He has published several books 
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Mission: liaison with agents 


ments which are still remembered, 
Again, in WW II, 2 celebrated units 
fought their way into the heart of 
Germany with a gallantry which 
was appreciated by the Allied Chiefs. 
The first one, Ist RMF (First Regi- 
ment of Fusiliers Marins) , played a 
prominent part during the campaign 
in Italy — helped to break through 
there — then landed in the south of 
France (operation ANviIL). It then 
proceeded up the River Rhone 
against strong enemy opposition, 
pressing the Germans on toward Al 
sace and into Germany. The other 
one was a heavier unit known as the 
2d RBFM (2d Armd Regt Fusiliers 
Marins). ‘They landed in Normandy, 
broke through German lines with 
the US soldiers in June and July. 
They then had a hand in the libera- 
tion of Paris in August and fought 
their way towards Strasbourg, which 
they freed before entering German 
territory. 

The Canonniers Marins have dis 
appeared under that name, but sur- 
vive in some ways in the Artillerie de 
Cotes which man the defenses along 
the coasts and might be likened to 
the Coast Guard more than to the 
Marines. 

But this is all too serious—let us 
relax by considering the cavalry. In 
the 19th Century, tropical helmets 
had not been adopted by the French 
Navy and this caused some weather- 
beaten sailors to have funny ideas. 
A number of them invented the 
Cavalerie de Marine during the revo- 
lutionary period of the Commune de 
Paris in 1871. Had_ they been 
mounted on sea horses, this Corps 
might have had a great future im 
amphibious wars, but unfortunately 
their horses were edible, Paris was 
starving, and the naval cavalrymen 
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» destroyed themselves as such by eat- 
ing their mounts. 





7 #@ Nowapays, we in the French 
| Navy have no Marine Corps. We 
§ have two organizations quite differ- 
' ent one from the other—the Corps de 
Debarquement and the Commandos. 
Both belong to the Navy. 

_ The Corps de Debarquement is 
not constituted into regular tactical 
| units—these landing forces are or- 
; ganized on large and medium-size 
ships with personnel selected from 






















the crew for their military qualities. 
A rough idea of these units’ com- 
crell plements is given in the following 
uni figures: 
rt of Battleship: | company (3 sections) 
hich Light cruiser or carrier: 1 com- 
hiefs, pany (2 sections) 
Regi. Escort vessel: 1 section (3 combat 
eda teams) 
aign The composition and organization 
ough of combat teams, sections and com- 
th of panies are similar to those in the In- 
then fantry. 
lone The men for the Landing Force 
tion, are drawn from every sort of spe- 
1 Al- cialty (able seamen, yeomen, gun- 
ther ners, electricians, etc.) but the cadres 
» the are constituted by the Fusiliers ofh- 
liers cers and petty officers, whose num- 
ndy, ber is eventually implemented by 
with other naval officers or petty officers. 
uly, The units available on any one ship 
era: are modest, but when put together 
ight the companies of a Task Force or a 
rich Task Group can reach a strength 
nan which in many occasions is consider- 
able. 
dis. Their main mission is to help in 
sur: landing operations, but they are 
> de qiute useful for keeping order in 
ong case of disturbances in far away 
to places, or for protecting shore estab- 
the liaments where any internal danger 
menaces them. They are always prop- 
us erly trained, ready at hand, and they 
In demonstrate on every occasion that 
ets furia francese which permitted La- 
ich fayette’s soldiers, the 1789 Revolu- 
\eT- tion’s armies and Verdun’s poilus, to 
‘as. work successfully for the ideal of 
the Liberty. One can even say that they 
vO- often have more spirit than any land 
de troops because, being used only in 
en the hot spots, they never suffer from 
ps the boredom which deteriorates a 
in fighting unit. 
‘ly But, in some ways, the Corps de 
‘as Debarquement could be considered 
en what the Germans call the Sonntag 
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Jaeger (the Sunday’s hunter), the 
man for whom land fighting is only 
a kind of Violon d’Ingres. The real 
professional land fighters in the 
French Navy are the second organi- 
zation, the Naval Commandos. 


The idea which led to the organi- 
zation of these Naval Commandos 
was to give to the armed forces 
numerous units, small and efficient, 
able to handle small shore opera- 
tions. They are amphibious units 
and, as parachutist-commandos, they 
are amphibious “air and land” units. 

The main characteristics of the 
Naval Commandos are the flexibility 
of their organization, the versatility, 
cleverness, toughness, litheness of 
their men who have to be proficient 
in all sorts of things. It is said they 
result from the mating of a tigress 
and a fox, strong as the one and sly 
as the other. 

The French Naval Commando 
units have a small complement, so 
their qualitative composition can 
easily be, and is, varied. An enemy 
will not be able to ascertain the size 
and type forces he has to deal with, 
if he is lucky enough to discover a 
commando’s presence at all. The 
Naval Commando is an amphibious 
unit, employed on a tactical basis, 
designed for offensive action, unable 
to play any defensive part except 
during its own fast withdrawal, usu- 
ally in small specialized groups 
whose work has been carefully anal- 
yzed, planned and timed beforehand. 


They operate independently, or as 
a part of a larger operational force. 
In the first instance, their raids tend 
usually to collect local information 
prior to more important operations. 
They try to avoid leaving any trail 
of their passage. Such raids might 
be launched, for instance, to gather 
information on whether a shore is 
suitable for beaching landing craft; 
or to examine the suitability of a 
place as an airfield; or for a para- 
chute drop. In recent operations, all 
kinds of geographical, military or 
general information have been gath- 
ered this way by our Naval Com- 
mandos. 

Other independent missions in- 
clude liaison with agents, and more 
frequently, sabotage. This aims to 
destroy military or industrial equip- 
ment, communications, roads, 
bridges, headquarters, ammunition 
depots and coastal radar stations. 





Surprise and speed are the most de- 
sirable characteristics to aim at, if 
success is to be achieved. 

There are 2 different types of 
Commandos—the Commandos classi- 
ques (conventional Commandos) and 
the Nageurs de Combat (Combat 
Swimmers). The first type usually 
operates from small boats, dinghies, 
dories, kayaks, etc. The craft used 
is chosen according to the mission. 
The second type is called colloqui- 
ally the Frogmen. They approach the 
coast with ijight craft, or larger ones 
from which they swim ashore. Sub- 
marines are very often selected to 
bring the swimmers near their land- 
ing place. When the enemy is too 
alert, or the waters not deep or safe 
enough for any sea borne craft to 
approach, the Frogmen are launched 
from the air. These Nageurs de 
Combat are “triphibious” people. 
They are trained to use either air 
or water to land. They are dropped 
by aircraft over the sea near the 
coast, and after baling out and fall- 
ing into the sea, through the dark- 
ness they swim to the shore. 

Baling out by night is an experi- 
ence that few people enjoy—falling 
into the sea is a dangerous sport, as, 
if there is no wind, you are likely to 
be caught under your big “umbrella.” 
Then, once rid of it, there is the 
harassing job of going ashore—either 


Night jump—dangerous sport 











swimming or with the help of an in- 
flated dinghy. A difficult perform- 
ance, indeed, as you are loaded with 
your equipment; the shore is not 
too easy to reach; the place where 
you have been dropped is usually 
not exactly the right one; the beaches 
and cliffs are guarded. And then, 
the men are all alone, not too cer- 
tain of being picked up again by 
some eventual helicopters, subs or 
motor launches. Secrecy after the 
operation is sometimes as important 
as before. 

The training and operational work 
of the Frogmen are quite similar to 
those of their American or British 
equivalents. These men are used 
chiefly for special missions such as 
reconnaissance on enemy beaches, 
attacks on _ harbor installations, 
scuttling of warships in protected 
areas, clearing areas of underwater 
weapons and obstructions, and mark- 
ing of channels through seaward de- 
fenses and so forth. 


Another difference in the swim- 
mers, who work individually or by 
teams of two people, is that they do 
not use guns of any sort, but only 
explosives. In such circumstances 
they are deprived of any means of 
defense, and the success of their 
operations must be based on their 
ability to land, work and disappear 
without being detected. 

As already mentioned, the com- 
plement of a commando unit is not 
a definite figure—all depends on 
what its assigned mission is. Often 
enough, its ranks are increased by 
the presence of ordinary amphibious 
troops with more definite specializa- 
tion in boat handling. These men 
are in charge of maneuvering the 
larger boats used by the landing 
parties, and are not considered as 
proper commandos. A hunter whose 
habit is to judge by the spoor would 
remark that the boat handlers are a 
barefooted species; the commandos 
a rubber soled one; and the Corps de 
Debarquement a heavily hobnailed, 
hoofed kind. 

The number of Naval Commandos 
cannot be disclosed, but it can be 
said that they constitute an Amphibi- 
ous Corps stationed near the large 
military harbor of Toulon, in south- 
ern France, and are usually detailed 
all over the French Union according 
to need. Idleness is unknown in the 
Naval Commandos. 
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Officers and men of the Naval 
Commandos are submitted to a full 
training program, in two different 
schools, at Algiers and Saint-Man- 
drier (near Toulon), where they fol- 
low an elementary, then an ad- 
vanced course. 


In training exercises, the Com- 
mandos usually play their normal 
part, the attack. But they are also 
employed in the defense, as this per- 
mits them to understand the ways 
and means the enemy is likely to use 
to trap them, and the mistakes they 
make when attacking. 


Emphasis is put on communica- 
tion, because the success of an opera- 
tion will often depend on the Com- 
mandos being able to communicate 
between themselves, with aircraft, 
and with their command or opera- 
tional headquarters. 


The normal means of communica- 
tion between the various groups of 
a Commando unit in action is, of 
course, the portable VHF radio set; 
but this device can be implemented 
or replaced by flash lights or even 
flares. 

When Commandos are operating 
with aircraft in support, they might 
have information to give to, or to 
receive from, the airmen and also 
they might have to ask for some 
direct help. Again the VHF radio is 
the answer, and in some cases, col- 
ored smoke. Other systems look 
wonderful on the planning team’s 
papers, but seem to fail when the 
poor Commandos, lost on enemy 
shores like babes in the wood, try 
to make something out of them. 
® Most French officers have little 
experience with large landings com- 
pared with their American fellow 
officers who drove the Japanese west- 
ward. But the Naval Commandos 
have acquired a large knowledge of 
amphibious jungle operations, due 
to the Communist interference in 
Indochina. Among hundreds of ex- 
amples which could illustrate the 
value of these small but carefully 
trained and well equipped units, I 
will pick one. An objective near 
Ly Nhon was once given to a sea- 
soned battalion of native tirailleurs, 
mountaineers and hard fighting 
people from the French Union. ‘Two 
days later, they had not reached it 
and could not seem to progress at 
all. The job was handed over to 
Naval Commando “Montfort.” It 


went into action almost immediately, 
and 2 hours later the operation wa 
over. This success had cost only one 
ofhcer and 3 men. 


@® As MANy people have heard the 


word Dinassaur and seen the initial § 
CIOA, I ought to say a word of theg | 


organizations. 

The amphibious forces in Franee 
work somewhat like a Joint Service 
Most amphibious troops belong 
the Army, but the Army does no 
like to trust the handling of its land. 
ing craft to its own people. So, jt 
asked the Navy to take charge of 
them. Now the Navy did not like ty 
trust these craft to the ordinary abk 
seaman, because—especially in jungk 
river operations—guns are fired all 
the time and, if a landing craft crey. 
man need be a good sailor, he has to 
be a good gunner at the same time 
So the Navy has decided on the fol- 
lowing system: it chooses good sail. 
ors, sends them to the fusiliers train. 
ing school and after completion of 
this course, appoints them to the 
ClOA—Centre dinstruction des Op- 
erations Amphibies (Amphibious 
Training Operations Center). There, 
the fusiliers who possess a sterling 
background of seamanship, are 
trained in the special trade of boat 
handling, beaching, re-embarking 
and so forth. When they are quite 
proficient at their job, they are ap- 
pointed to a Dinassaut (Division 
navale d’Assaut), where they carry 
the landing troops and are very 
much appreciated, as much for their 
sailor’s ability as for their compe 
tency in weapon handling, under 
water mine detection, etc. 

The CIOA is directed by the 
Navy, but on a Joint Service basis 
It receives, every month or so, some 
groups of Army, Air Force and Na 
val officers, who study landing oper 
ations and tactics and witness actual 
demonstrations carried out by the 
Dinassaut’s trainees. The CIOA isat 
Arzew, Algeria, 30 miles from Oran. 

I hope that this brief account has 
shown what the land fighting men 
of the French Navy are like. From 
some points of view, they resemble 
Marines, from others they do not 
But whatever the organizations are, 
Fusiliers Marins and Marines have 
one main feature in common-—they 
are carefully selected men _ whose 
gallantry has superseded most other 
services’ achievements. US @ MC 
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Shadowy Influence .. . 

BATTLE FOR THE MIND, by William 
Sargent. New York, Doubleday and 
Company, 1957. 239 pages. $4.50 


Perhaps no aspect of the Korean war 
so intrigued and disturbed the Ameri- 
can public as the results of Communist 
“brainwashing” techniques in  procur- 
ing false confessions of biological crimes 
from POWs. The immorality of so- 
called “Pavlovian” psychological meth- 
ods was much noted by Western peoples 
whose religions emphasized the freedom 
of the human mind from the human 
body. Battle for the Mind is a fasci- 
nating plea by a British psychiatrist for 
a relaxation of Western prejudices 
against Pavlovian research; for a popu- 
lar realization of the extent to which 
the beliefs of the human mind can be 
influenced by purely physical factors. 

The most famous Pavlovian experi- 
ments on the conditioned reflexes of 
dogs showed that when they were fed 
only when a bell was rung, the mere 
ringing of a bell, without food, would 
cause the dogs to salivate. If the food 
were long withheld after the bell was 
rung, the prolonged expectancy and 
tension had disturbing effects on the 
dogs’ brains. If the food and _ signals 
were confused, many dogs would suffer 
nervous breakdowns. Those that didn’t 
could be broken by physical debilita- 
tion and fevers. 


To prove that human minds can be 
affected by the same physical influences, 
Dr. Sargent compares the techniques 
of religious revivalists, primitive medi- 
cine men, Freudian psychiatrists, West- 
ern police, and finally Communist 
“brainwashers” in effecting rapid con- 
versions to new beliefs, even in the 
latter cases to false confessions. All 
these practitioners have successfully im- 
planted beliefs in their subjects after 
brain function has been disturbed by 
artificially produced fear, anger or ex- 
citement. Frequently, judgment is im- 
paired by these disturbances and sug- 
gestibility is heightened. Often the 
disturbance will affect the cortex of 
the brain and completely reverse the 
subject’s normal patterns of behavior. 
Sometimes a complete, sudden collapse 
can be produced by prolonging or in- 
tensifying emotional stress, and new be- 
liefs can be readily implanted. In many 
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of Dr. Sargent’s examples these tech- 
niques are unconsciously used. There 
seems to be no doubt, however, that 
Communist “brainwashers” have used 
physiological methods of conversion de- 
liberately and often with great success. 
One reason why “brain-washing” has 
seemed so frightening to psychological 
novices is that it has seemed such a 
shadowy enemy to combat. Loyal ex- 
troverts, furious at their captors, have 
often proved the easiest victims. Dr. 
Sargent points out that only through 
an understanding of Pavlovian tech- 
niques can “brain-washing” be resisted 
successfully. In one of his later chap- 
ters, Dr. Sargent outlines methods of 
resisting “brain-washing” based on cur- 
rent psychological knowledge. He ack- 
nowledges the great need for further 
expert study in what has hitherto been 
almost a taboo field of medical in- 
quiry. Battle for the Mind is an in- 
tensely readable effort to awaken popu- 
lar awareness to the propriety of this 
inquiry. 
Reviewed by IstLt R. P. Stranahan 
Ed: Lt Stranahan is presently serving 
with the 2nd Mar Div. 


Portrait... 

THE ADMIRAL HORTHY MEMOIRS, 
Robert Speller & Sons, New York, 
1957. $6.00 
The memoirs of Nicholas Horthy de 

Nagybanya, Hungarian nobleman, late 

Commander-in-Chief of the Austro- 

Hungarian fleet, late Regent of Hun- 

gary, were published within a few weeks 

of the death, in Portuguese exile, of 
the old admiral. He must have resisted 
for a long time the temptation to write 
an autobiography. Be it said right here 
that by succumbing to that temptation 
toward the end of his life, when he 
was in his late eighties, he did a dis- 
service to his memory. For Admiral 
Horthy was, in his way and in his set- 
ting, a great man. He was the last of 
the leaders of those aristocratic oligar- 
chies which in the past century gave to 
the nations of the West unchallenged 
supremacy in the World. As a man, 

Horthy was not unlike Robert E. Lee. 

“Fearless, incorruptible, steadfast,” Nich- 

olas Roosevelt says of him in the Intro- 

duction to the Horthy Memoirs, “his 
influence like that of George Washing- 
ton stemmed from strength of character 


rather than brilliance of intellect. Men 
might disagree with him, but even his 
enemies respected him. They might 
question his judgment, but none ques- 
tioned his integrity and uprightness.” 
By far the best part of the book are 
the first 90 pages, about one-third of 
the total, which describe the author's 
naval career. The climax is the simply 
told story of the Battle of Otranto, on 
15 May 1917, when the then Captain 
Horthy, in command of three light 
cruisers and two destroyers, broke the 
blockade of the Otranto Straits and 
fought off an Anglo-Franco-Italian force 
twice his strength. Nicholas Horthy, 
laying grievously wounded on_ the 
bridge of his crippled flagship “No- 
vara,” yet with unbroken spirit direct- 
ing the daring and delicate operation 
of having it towed away under the very 
guns of a superior enemy, had there 
and then reached the true high point of 
his life. All that followed, for all the 
high honors and titles which came to 
him, was in reality an anti-climax. 


From 1920 to 1944, while he was 
Regent of Hungary, Horthy was for all 
practical purposes a constitutional mon- 
arch (he exercised all the powers of a 
king of Hungary except conferring 
titles of nobility and appointing bish- 
ops). Not only in name, but in real in- 
fluence on the affairs of the state, he 
was the country’s leader. Nobody could 
have blamed him if in his memoirs he 
had presented himself for what he was: 
a burning patriot with a dash of na- 
tionalist megalomania; a determined re- 
visionist; a strong believer in the need 
for a firm paternal hand in governing 
a nation. Instead, Horthy chose to 
justify everything and anything he did, 
in a manner which sometimes makes 
him sound like one of those plebeian 
Nazi propagandists which he so despised. 
This leads him in his book to explana- 
tions of Hungary’s actions which are 
outright ludicrous, as when he tries to 
justify Hungary’s invasion of Yugoslavia 
(with which Hungary had concluded a 
friendship pact less than 4 months 
earlier) in the wake of the advancing 
German armies (in April 1941), or 
when he gives the patently spurious 
bombing by Soviet aircraft of 2 Hun- 
garian towns as the immediate reason 
for Hungary’s declaration of war on 
Russia. In general, the farther the book 
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progresses, the more it becomes an 
apologia, and not a convincing one at 
that. Only in the last pages, which deal 
with the author’s time as a prisoner, 
first of the Germans, later of the Ameri- 
cans, when he has nothing more to ex- 
plain away, does the book become again 
what it was obviously intended to be: 
a sincere record of an eventful life. 

A word must be said about the langu- 
age of the book. There is no mention 
of a translator and, as Horthy spoke 
English well, the first impression is that 
the many shortcomings are what may 
be expected in a first attempt by an 
author at writing in a foreign language. 
Ihe mistakes in military terminology, 
and even in nautical terms which 
Horthy must have known well from his 
frequent contacts with Anglo-Saxon 
naval officers and from the English 
nautical literature with which he 
well acquainted, make it highly prob- 
able that the text, as we have it, is the 
work of an anonymous translator. The 
latter was obviously not quite equal to 
his task. His main weakness is that 
when he was at a loss for the correct 
English expression he translated literally 
from the original which seems to have 
been written in German. For instance, 
instead of simply saying that the Em- 
peror “returned the salute of the Pal- 
ace Guard” he used the ludicrous, ‘“‘ex- 
pressed emphatic thanks for the honour 
they were showing him,” because he 
translated literally the German “Ehren- 
bezeugung” (salute). 

In sum, the Horthy Memoirs reveal 
the author as a great military leader 
who later served his country to the best 
of his abilities as a statesman, albeit 
not as successfully as on the field of 
battle. In that, Horthy’s career is some- 
what similar to that of Wellington. It 
is a pity that the Hungarian admiral 
did not follow the example of the British 
field marshal who to the end steadfastily 
refused to write his memoirs. 


Reviewed by WingComdr J. Gellner, RCAF 


Ed: Wing Cmdr Gellner is the son of 
an Austro-Hungarian Army officer. He 
practiced law in Czechoslovakia from 
1930 until the German occupation. A 
lecturer on international affairs, he is 
presently at the RCAF Staff College in 
Toronto. 
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Planes and People. . . 

THEY FOUGHT FOR THE SKY — 
Quentin Reynolds; 304 pages; il- 
lustrated; Rinehart, New York. 

$3.95 
It has taken 2 world wars plus a 

“police action” in Korea to transform 

the rickety piano wire contraptions of 

1914 into the sleek jet-powered aircraft 

of 1957. This is the story of the First 
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World War. Here is traced in non-tech- 
nical fashion the development of planes 
and weapons. It was a personal war, 
and Quentin Reynolds makes the most 
of the personalities. 

At the outbreak of the War, in 1914, 
pilots of opposing military planes either 
ignored each other or gave a friendly 
wave of the hand as they passed in 
solitary observation flights. Their com- 
mon enemy was the ground soldier who 
tried to shoot down friend and foe 
alike. But as the ground fighting be- 
came more intense, a wave of the hand 
gave way to brick bats and then to pis- 
tols and rifles, and finally to machine 
guns and cannon. Solitary flights gave 
way to squadrons and flying circuses. 
By the time the 4 years of fighting drew 
to a close, the airplane had progressed 
from a queer object regarded as of no 
particular military value, to a vital part 
of the war on the Western Front. 

In dealing with personalities—as well 
as with planes and weapons—Mr. Reyn- 
olds indicates no partisan feelings 
toward those of either side. The only 
“bad guys” are the short-sighted men 
who refused to assist in the develop- 
ment of aviation, or who actively op- 
posed it. 

Here you will find, dramatically told, 
the stories of Roland Garros, Max Im- 
melmann, Anthony Fokker, Georges 
Guynemer, Albert Ball, Oswald Boelcke, 


Manfred von Richthofen, Billy Bishop 
Charles Nungesser, Victor Chapman 
Bert Hall, Raoul Lufbery, Werner 
Voss, James T. McCudden, Frank Luke 
Eddie Rickenbacker, Edward “Migr 
Mannock, Elliott Springs, Rene Fond 
and many, many others. 

The one criticism that may be levelle 
at Mr. Reynolds is his inability to yz. 
strain himself. He is carried away with | 
superlative adjectives and uses them 
lavishly. Undoubtedly, in the compan 
of such giants as those who people his 
book, it is extremely difficult not 
let oneself go in describing their abjjj. 
ties and achievements. But Mr. Reyp. 
olds has made up for this deficiency 
if deficiency it is—by presenting a book 
that is both exciting and readable. He 
has undertaken extensive research jp 
the preparation of his material (his In 
troduction is titled, “Confessions of q 
Thief”) and has included a_bibliogr. 
phy for those who wish to consult the 
original detailed sources. 

Indeed, for those who are old enough 
and young enough—to have avidly 
read such magazines as Flying Aces in 
the decade preceding WWII, reading 
this volume is very much like meeting 
old friends again. 

Reviewed by LtCol John A. Crown 
Ed: This reviewer, presently assigned 
to MCS, Quantico, had the feeling that 
he was meeting old friends again. 
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The books listed below have been received recently by the GazertE for review. More detailed reviews of many of these 
books will appear in subsequent issues. These books may be purchased at the GazettE BooksHor now. Association members 
who are interested in reviewing books should notify the Editor and Publisher. 


THE SIGNAL CORPS: THE TEST 
—George R Thompson, Dixie R. Harris, 
Pauline M. Oakes and Dulaney Terrett. 
Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army. GPO, Wash- 
ington. $4.50 
This volume, one of the series United 
Siates Army in World War II, is the 
second to be published in the group 
of three Signal Corps volumes in the 
subseries The Technical Services. ‘The 
Signal Corps’ burgeoning activities dur- 
ing 1942 and the first half of 1943 are 
the theme of the book. Based for the 
most part on War Department records, 
especially those of the Chief Signal Off- 
cer, the present history generally reflects 
his point of view. 
NIGHTMARE OF THE INNO- 
CENTS—Otto Larsen. Philosophical 
Library, NY. $6.00 
The author of this book was a Nor- 
wegian fisherman who, for no discover- 
able crime, was arrested by the Russians 
and sentenced to 10 years hard labor 
in the slave-camps of the Soviet Union. 
Here he tells a plain, unvarnished story 
of a world of nightmare and hell. 


THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER— 


Vaino Linna. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, NY. 
$4.00 
This novel has been the all time best 
seller in the author's native Finland, and 
is being translated into half a dozen 
different languages. It is the story from 
the Finnish point of view of WW IL. 
Most of the fighting was old fashioned 
trench and position warfare, on terrain 
composed largely of forests and small 
lakes. Defeat and death hover men- 
acingly over the characters even in their 
lighter moments. 


MOHAMMED AND CHARLE- 
MAGNE — Henri Pirenne. Meridian 
Books, NY. $1.35 
Divided into two parts, this volume 
first deals with Western Europe before 
islam and after the Germanic invasions. 
The second part deals with Islam and 
the Carolingians, the conclusion taking 
up the beginning of the Middle Ages. 
The book was first published in 1939. 
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STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE 
PRODUCTION — Washington Platt. 
Frederick A. Praeger, NY. $4.00 

Here is a definitive analysis of the 
job of the intelligence officer, which will 
find many readers in the related profes- 
sions of the sociological and _ political 
fields, as well as among those whose occu- 
pation is intelligence work. The author 
is a retired reserve Army brigadier gen- 
eral whose 33 years of service include 
combat and intelligence assignments. 
RADIO AIDS TO AIR NAVIGA- 
TION—/J. H. H. Grover. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y. $6.00 

The author stresses performance, capa- 
bilities and methods of operation of the 
different types of navigational radio 
equipment, and has included the mini- 
mum of technical description necessary 
for their understanding. For the quali- 
fied navigator and pilot, it will serve 
as a ready reference guide to refresh 
his memory on systems other than the 
one which he is at present operating. 
SYRIA AND LEBANON — N. 4. 
Ziadeh. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., NY. 

$6.50 

A systematic study of Syria and Leb- 
anon, two vitally important countries 
in the Middle East, this volume makes 
a substantial contribution to the under- 
standing of their positions with regard 
to the political and economic problems 
which must be dealt with in the Arab 
World. The author has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the American Uni- 
versity at Beirut for the past 7 years 
and is, at present, a visiting lecturer at 
Harvard University. 


THE SHIP WITH TWO CAP- 
TAINS—Terence Robertson. E. P. Dut- 
ton, NY. $3.95 

The submarine HMS Seraph’s hush- 
hush exploits in the Mediterranean dur- 
ing W W II ranged from spiriting Gir- 
aud away from France to launching the 
Man Who Never Was. She also had 2 
captains, American and British. The 
foreword was written by the American 
captain, Adm Jerauld Wright, USN, and 
by the British captain, Capt N. L. A. 
Jewell, RN. 


FINLAND IN THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR—€¢. Leonard Lundin. 
Indiana University Press, Blomington, 
Ind. $5.00 

An account of Finland’s 2 wars with 
Soviet Russia during WWII. Professor 
Lundin writes of Finland’s diplomatic 
relations during the war and analyzes 
such Finnish leaders as Marshal Man- 
nerheim and President Ryti. The author 
suggests the lessons Finland and Russia 
learned and predicts the future course 
of their relations. 


THE ZEPPELIN IN THE ATOMIC 
AGE—Eduwin J. Kirschner. University 
of Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill. $3.50 
The author makes a strong case for 
the redevelopment of lighter-than-air 
craft, which carry more cargo than air- 
planes, are faster than steamships and 
which fill a gap in our transportation 
system. With atomic engines, these 
great airships can be larger, faster and 
more efficient than their predecessors. 


THE COMPACT HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY— 
Fletcher Pratt. Hawthorn Books, NY. 
$4.95 
Here is the story of the United States 
Navy itselfi—how it began; what it has 
been; and what it is today. Here, too, 
is the story of the American sailor and 
the story of the ships he manned. This 
is the last book by Fletcher Pratt, the 
manuscript having been completed a 
few days prior to his death. It is il- 
lustrated by the late Louis Priscilla. 


THE TRANSPORTATION CORPS: 
OPERATIONS OVERSEAS — /Jo- 
seph Bykofsky and Harold Larson. Of- 
fice of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army. GPO Wash- 
ington. $6.50 

This latest volume to appear in the 
series, US Army in World War II, com- 
pletes the trilogy covering the task of 
Army transportation involved in prose- 
cuting global warfare. Here is focused 
attention on the Transportation Corps’ 
activities overseas. The volume is cloth 
bound, contains 671 pages, photographs, 
maps, tables and index. 
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(Note by Marshall: Col Rose, Israeli 
Army, is a roly-poly paratrooper who 
would be considered overweight by 
our services. Thrice wounded in the 
service of his country, extraordinarily 
amiable in disposition, he is in man- 
ner almost boyishly shy. Rose’s. bri- 
gade was given the most desperate 
gamble among the many risks which 
composed the Sinai campaign. Hts 
mission taxed human energy to tts 
limits and over an incredibly pro- 
longed period required repeatedly 
bold, clear decisions amid utmost 
pressure. In these things lie the value 
of his personal story asa military and 
human document. It shows what 
one man can do when he wills it.) 


The remarkable story of an Israeli brigade 
commander whose bold decisions and aggressive 


leadership paid off on the field of battle 


@® D-DAy FOR MY BRIGADE WAs 29 
October and for the one battalion 
which was to be air-dropped, H-Hour 
was 1700. Dark would fall 15 min- 
utes later. 

My mission was to capture and 
hold the Mitla Pass and the cross- 
roads at Nakhl; thereafter to keep 
open the Kuntilla- Themed-Nakhl- 
Mitla axis, for the passage of troops. 

Just one hour before the airborne 
battalion dropped, at 1600, the ad- 
vance guard of my main column was 
to cross the frontier into Egyptian 
Sinai. 

Besides the infantry battalion and 
its organic equipment, the Mitla 
Pass drop would include tour anti- 
tank guns, two 120mm mortars and 



























8 jeeps for reconnaissance. 

We formed as a brigade of 4 bat- 
talions with one battalion of artil- 
lery, using 25-pounders, and one 
battalion of heavy mortars. Two 
halftrack companies were attached to 
carry the infantry. Also with the 
overland column were one light tank 
company using French AMXs, a 
surgical team, an air-strip team, three 





forward radio teams for dealing with 
| the air force and two Piper Cubs. 
| For support we had one supply- 
dropping unit, a squadron of Dako- 
‘tas. Fighter squadrons were sup- 
posed to protect us when needed, 
_ but we were told their availability 
would not be constant. 

From Israel’s frontier to Mitla 
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DECISIONS 


SINA 


Pass, where the link-up was to take 
place, the road distance is 156 miles. 
But all of these are hard miles and 
much of the way there is no road. 
The only pavement in the area runs 
between Mitla and Suez. 

I estimated we could travel that 
distance in 24 hours. It was an ex- 
cessively hopeful calculation. 

Mitla Pass, proper, is no place for 
an air drop. It is a narrow defile 
between ranges, the peaks of which 
run to 870 meters. Its clifflike sides 
are but 50 to 80 meters apart. So the 
dropped battalion was to land 15 
miles to the eastward at a place 
called Colonel Parker’s Memorial. 
With it would be dropped enough 
water, food and ammunition to stay 


By LtCol Moshe Rose as told to BrigGen S. L. A. Marshall 


IN 


the force 24 hours. Three days later, 
with time for the marking of the 
DZs, supporting weapons would be 
dropped, with basic supply for an- 
other 24 hours. 

About enemy strength, we as- 
sumed these things: There was one 
Egyptian brigade in Shalufa, near 
Suez, west of the canal. 

At Nakhl—the supply base for 
southeast Sinai—we expected to find 
a battalion headquarters and 2 com- 
panies of infantry. 

Northward, en the road to Bir 
Hasne, was a company position. 
South of Nakhl was another com- 
pany position. Between the two was 
a vehicle park. We counted 50 ve- 
hicles in it, reading the air photo. 
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At Kuntilla the enemy had one 
infantry platoon. In positions on 
the fortified cliffs above Themed 
were 2 more companies. Their park 
contained 30 vehicles. Flanking the 
road, after it passed through a notch 
in the cliff wall 8 miles west of 
Themed, the positions ran to a 
depth of 2,000 yards. All of these 
perimeters were doubly fenced with 
barbed wire, which meant that they 
were mined. 

Within Themed village itself was 
another enemy platoon. Themed 
lies 50 miles beyond Israel’s frontier. 
More than the fortified positions 
there and the firepower to defend 
them, the dominant terrain feature 
west of Themed made it a formid- 
able obstacle. There the great wadi 
is walled by a north-south running 
cliff which cannot be outflanked. 
The fortified notch is the only pass 
through and one must go at it head 
on. 

Kuntilla is only 8 miles from the 
border, though from Kuntilla to the 
closest road in Israel is about 35 
miles. The area between is either 
sandhill or wadi. Old caravan tracks 
cut across it but they have not been 
used for military purposes since 


WWI. The passage of a few vehi- 
cles will break down such support as 
these tracks momentarily afford. 
With difficulty, trucks can get 
through the sandhills, but can’t take 
the wadis under their own power. 

Themed itself is in a wadi and 
from there the track stays in the 
wadi most of the way to Kuntilla. 
Between Israel’s border and Kun- 
tilla there is neither road nor track. 

These natural considerations bore 
on how my force was organized. I 
heavily weighted the advance guard, 
putting in it one infantry battalion 
mounted on halftracks, 2 platoons of 
AMXs and 2 batteries of artillery. 
The main body was to be organized 
also as a combat team, though with 
less strength. 

I proposed to take Kuntilla and 
Themed with my advance guard. 
After that, it would bypass Nakhl 
and go on to Parker’s Monument as 
fast as possible. The combat team of 
the main body, after capturing 
Nakhl, would hold it, sending one 
company back to garrison Themed. 
All else in the column was to close 
up on the advance guard, if possible, 
and help establish the brigade posi- 
tion east of Mitla. 


Kuniilla sits on a mesa which rises 450 ft above the desert 


KUNTILLA 
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So much for the general plan. 
brigade, minus the battalion Which 
was to go airborne, was supposed jp 
be concentrated in Ein-Hotsey 
1700 on 28 October, 24 hours before 
I said “go.” 

For the movement to the borde, 
we would have 60 miles of fair roag 
and beyond that 40 miles of trad 
or of bumping over unmarked de 
ert, before we could hit anything 

1 reckoned we could start the 
march within Israel at about 03% 
on 29 October. During the night yw 
could just barge ahead in closed coh 
umn. There would be no chane 
for concealment in any case, as the 
country is shrubless and wide open, 
However, 10 miles east of the borde 
was a formation which would give 
the brigade partial cover. We could 
refuel there and then make the final 
plunge in daylight. This last stage 
of the march was certain to bea 
trial. But I figured that with tow 
ing and winching, we could main- 
tain the schedule. 

Nothing went quite as planned. 
By dark on 28 October most of the 
bridgade was present at Ein-Hotsey, 
But some of our 6 x 6s hadn't shown 
in time for the scheduled departure. 
Of that came the first delay. At 070) 
I decided to wait no longer, and to 


mount one battalion on such civil | 
ian lorries as we could scrape to 


gether. The rest of the brigade was 
upon halftracks and_ the proper 
trucks — well, not quite. I had to 
leave the battery of AA behind for 
lack of vehicles. One platoon of en 
gineers was also pared off, for the 
same reason. In an inspired me 
ment, I decided that I'd take along 
the engineers’ bulldozer, anyhow. 

So we started in broad daylight 
Again changing plan, we refueled 
while on the main road, 50 miles 
from the border. By doing it on the 
run, where the roadway was still 
smooth, we saved maybe 2 hours. 
By the passage of time, we had lost 
our last chance for a pause during 
the worst part of the journey. We 
crossed the border at 1600 and al 
1700 we hit Kuntilla. 

This was the target—a village && 
tending about 400 yards over the 
flat top of a conspicuous mesa which 
rose sharpsided 450 feet above the 
surrounding desert. At either end 
of the village, covering the one roat, 
was a rock-walled watchtower with 
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Wide World 


The tanks went first, firing on the move — the halftracks followed close behind 


fire-slotted sides. Next to the mesa, 
on the north side, is a Bedouin wel! 
by which the village survives. 

One reconnoitering Piper Cub re- 
ported to me, as we approached, that 
the Egyptians were running to man 
the towers and the nearby trenches. 
My people didn’t stop to see. Ve- 
hicles leading the advance guard 
whipped around the hill and moved 
straight in against the most west- 
ward tower, to get the setting sun at 
their backs. The AMXs went first, 
firing on the move, and the halt- 
tracks followed close behind. We 
lost one man wounded. One jeep 
and 2 halftracks were disabled by 
mines. 

But by this time, as dark came 
down, I had also lost the main body. 
For the time being I did not know 
why it had fallen behind — later | 
learned. ‘The sand had proven too 
deep. Every artillery piece had be- 
come stuck and all but one mortar 
truck. Two tanks and 3 halftracks 
were also caught. Both tankers — 
one for the tanks and the other for 
the halftracks — were in that same 
situation. 

To sum up, 50 vehicles could no 
longer move, and those which were 
still free could not get past the 
block. Night found me with an im- 
mobilized brigade strung out an un- 
known distance behind me. I didn’t 
know where my most important ve- 
hicles were or how to find out. 

Some inkling of the situation 
came to me by radio from the artil- 
lery commander. I told him to take 
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over the job of freeing the stalled 
vehicles and closing the gap. Junior 
leaders were already at work. They 
had unloaded the one bulldozer and 
were using it to pull other machines 
out of the deep sand. 

At the same time I asked for an 
air drop of fuel for the tanks and of 
spare tracks for the vehicles which 
theirs in the sand. I 
will 


had thrown 
told higher headquarters: “I 
designate the DZ later.” 

My decision had already been 
made to press on against Themed 
with what I had, since that would be 
our point of greatest vulnerability 
and I did not want it reinforced. 


At 2300, one lorry loaded with 
tank fuel, pulled by a halftrack, got 
up to Kuntilla. By then, I had the 
greater part of the advance guard, 
the brigade HQ and most of a 
second infantry battalion at hand 
and under control. I decided to 
move and to leave it to the others to 
extricate themselves and follow me. 

At 0345 on 30 October we pulled 
into Themed. The entrenched en- 
emy platoon fired as we barreled 
through. We _ returned fire but 
didn’t stop. 

At 0400 I ordered the advance 
guard commander to take position 
on the high cliff beyond Themed 


At Themed, the enemy was well prepared and waiting 
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The distance from the Israeli border to Mitla Pass, via my march route, is 156 miles 


without waiting for artillery sup- 
port. He was to wait until 0545 for 
the rising sun—that would blind 
the enemy along the cliff. That was 
the best I could do, lacking the 
weapons for supporting fires. Since 
it would have to be a drive straight 
up the notch in the cliffside, he 
would have to lead with armor. 

Except for armor and infantry, 
the rest of the force was told to dis- 
perse, dig in, conceal vehicles if pos- 
sible and be prepared for an air 
strike. Also, via the Piper Cub re- 
lay, I was hearing from the comman- 
der of the dropped battalion that he 
was on target, with 13 men injured 
in the drop. His resupply had come 
in. He said he had shot up numer- 
ous enemy vehicles and captured a 
water tanker. 

As first light broke, I knew there 
was no chance for a major surprise. 
Atop the cliff the enemy already 
knew we were coming. Our van was 
still 1,800 yards or so from their for- 
ward pits on the skyline. They 
were already firing their machine 
guns and mortars, though at that 
range they couldn’t hurt us. 

I decided to try to mystify them 
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with the novelty of the attack. This 
was the plan rigged on the spur of 
the moment: the halftracks followed 
by the tanks would ride along the 
road until the “bullet swarm” really 
thickened. Then our vehicles would 
deploy astride the road with the ar- 
mor to the right. The tanks would 
concentrate their gunfire on the en- 
emy pits of the opposite flank; that 
way, because of the perspective, they 
had a better chance of hitting pay 
targets. ‘Then they (the tanks) would 
dash to within about 350 yards of 
the minefields covering the enemy 
front. There they would lay a 
smokescreen, dropping smoke canis- 
ters just in front of their own hulls. 
That done, they would drop back 
just a few yards to get maneuver 
room, then converge on the road and 
charge upward through the notch in 
column, firing to both flanks as they 
came up the crest. I felt sure that 
the road itself was not mined and 
I proposed to move by that avenue. 

We were still one mile away from 
the cliff when .50-caliber machine 
gun fire began bouncing off our 
metal. Still, the force deployed, 
fired, smoked, regathered and 


charged exactly as planned. When 
the AMXs topped the rise and 
charged past the big enemy perime 
ter on the left, not pausing to give it 
searching fire, the whole enemy po- 
sition from front to rear—I mean all 
parcels of fortified ground — fell 
apart. In that charge, we lost 3 dead 
and 6 wounded; one halftrack was 
disabled by a mine. Otherwise, we 
remained sound. The enemy lost 5 
killed, 15 prisoners and 11 lightly 
wounded. The others ran away and 
we did not try to pursue. 

Having captured the big obstacle, 
the advance guard spent the next 
hour evacuating the wounded to 
Themed village. As _ that hour 
closed, 6 MiGs came over. They 
strafed and bombed us in_paifs 
making 3 passes. We lost 6 more 
men wounded. 

My artillery was still missing. ! 
took a good look at the men of the 
advance guard; most of them seemed 
to be drooping. Still, I decided that 
we were strong enough to go on and 
take Nakhl. No word had come that 
the dropped battalion was in any 
real danger and I was now sweating 
less. But it seemed wisest to “hit the 
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road” as soon as I could complete 
my arrangements — they were con- 
siderable. 

At Themed the advance guard 
had set up an air strip. On the road 
to Themed, at about 2300, I had 
asked that the air resupply be 
brought in soon after first light. We 
got it at 0700. Already we were using 
the air strip to evacuate our wound- 
ed in the Piper Cubs. 

Then I took a second look at my 


force. We were having to refuel. 


The men went about this work halt- 
ingly and had to spell one another 
often. I decided we had to have a 
brief rest while waiting for some of 
the others to catch up. Right after 
I gave that order, a Piper Cub re- 
ported to me that the field artillery 
battalion and the lorried infantry 
were already on the road, just leav- 
ing Kuntilla. That meant they were 
3 hours away. So we would wait for 
them. 

By 1100 the camp seemed to be 
freshening. ‘Then the MiGs came at 
us again and 6 more men were hit; 
by radio I learned that our own air 
force would be ready to protect us 
after 1300 hours. Then a Piper, 
which I had sent to look over the 
scene at Parker’s Memorial, returned 
with this message: “We are being 
shelled by heavy mortars and have 
taken 2 air strikes.” It had the 
postscript that the strike had de- 
molished the dropped _battalion’s 
only Piper while evacuating wound- 
ed. I got yet another message from 
my own Piper: “There is evidence 
of an enemy advance from Suez.” 
So once again I changed my mind. 
To wait was impossible. 

The advance was ordered at 1200. 
We began rolling at exactly 1245. 
Now the road was much better. As 
we sped along, we had frequent en- 
counters with enemy halftracks and 
armed trucks—we finished them 
without stopping. It was 50 miles 
to Nakhl. By 1630 we were within 
machine gun range of it. 

I had asked our high command to 
ready an air strike for Nakhl as we 
approached. By sheer chance, the 
air arrived above us just as we sight- 
ed the mud huts. Though the eve- 
ning was not really cloudy, there was 
a thick overcast and the sky already 
was darkening. I was on the radio 
talking to the jets. The commander 
said: “We can’t see Nakhl and can 
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hardly see you.” I realized nothing 
could be done about it. Between the 
overcast and the blending of the 
mud houses with the desert flat, our 
target had become invisible from 
above. There was no use wasting 
gas in vain orbiting, so I told the air 
commander: “Contact the force at 
Parker’s Memorial and get mission 
to interdict enemy movement from 
Suez.” They were less than 10 min- 
utes from the dropped battalion — I 
was still 4 hours away. 

This switch may sound foolish, 
since dark was falling fast. But it 
was a question of topography. At 
Nakhl everything looked the same 


from the air. Between Suez and 
Mitla Pass, the road was a slot be- 
tween hills and couldn’t be missed. 
Two minutes were lost in making 
this decision. We were still 1,500 
yards from Nakhl. I issued my order 
to the battalion commander and he 
passed it to the companies: “Be 
ready to attack in 15 minutes.” 
Immediately, a very helpful thing 
happened; while we drew breath, at 
least one battery from our lost ar- 
tillery battalion caught up with us. 
We got the guns laid with 8 minutes 
to go and they opened fire. As the 
first round went off, another battery 
arrived. It opened fire with 5 min- 


At Nakhl we captured large stores of ammunition and food 
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Israeli forces and the type of mechanized equipment used at Mitla Pass 


utes to go. Between them, they 
bracketed the town, hitting into the 
fortifications at both ends of it. 

At 1645 we began “galloping” 
straight in. In the force were 2 in- 
fantry companies on halftracks, one 
on lorries and one platoon of AMXs. 
Half of the tanks and one rifle 
company were to go against the 
position at the far end of the village. 
The lorried company was to ride 750 
yards, then dismount and attack the 
nearest position on foot. The others 
were to stand by. 

It would be dark by the time we 
closed. The last rays of day were 
shining directly in our eyes. I 
couldn’t take the chance of ranging 
in more artillery as it came up. I 
couldn't use tanks with the infantry 
line moving afoot, because in the 
dark it might breed confusion. Dusk 
is even more deceitful than pitch 


dark. 
58 


That attack, so hastily contrived, 
went as planned. Before we closed, 
we could see the Egyptians running 
from their positions. The shellfire 
seemed to bounce them right out of 
the ground. Our batteries sustained 
fire right to the moment when our 
own people got up there. 

I could hear the enemy chatter on 
the radio. It was panic talk. They 
had heard from their own air observ- 
ers. The far-strung-out state of our 
column, which was raising a towering 
dust cloud for more than 30 miles 
back, gave them the impression that 
a mighty host was advancing. There 
was at least that dividend from our 
straggling. 

We captured Nakhl without los- 
ing a man. The enemy lost 7 dead, 
all killed by artillery. The others 
ran. Next day the survivors counter- 
attacked from out the wadi. 51 were 
killed and 25 taken prisoner. How 





Wide World 


many got away across the desert re 
mains unknown. 

In Nakhl we found military work 
shops, large stores of ammunition 
and food and a sufficient arsenal t 
indicate that about 500 men had 
based there for training. There were 
also up-to-the-minute staff maps ol 
Jerusalem and the Negev. We found 
no Fedayen—we merely found a 
large supply of their distinctive caps. 

At Themed I had felt compelled 
to leave the best part of 2 infantry 
companies because I didn’t have 
enough vehicles to move at the speed 
I wanted. Here at Nakhl I intended 
to leave one artillery battery, 2 mor 
tar batteries (if they ever caught up) 
and the rest of the infantry battalion 
which was holding ‘Themed. 

You must remember that the ar 
mored brigade at Quesima had not 
yet reached Bir Hasne as planned. 
So I had a problem; my right flank 
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q ‘was open. The Egyptians could 
1 come at me from the north if they 
wanted. Accordingly I told the bat- 
talion commander to establish an air 
strip in case we had to get people 
into Nakhl a few at a time. 

Now my radio began to buzz. The 
Piper was again relaying to me from 
the dropped battalion. I said: “Tell 
thecommand that Brigade will reach 
there in 4 hours.” The first message 
+ tome was that the battalion surgeon 

f had been badly wounded during an 
airstrike. The second message was: 
“Enemy attacks against us have 
“ceased as a result of the jet strike 
which you sent against the road.” 
The third message said that another 
Piper had landed after dark to evac- 
uate the wounded doctor. 
- At 1930 the column started mov- 
| ing west from Nakhl. At 2230 we 
| yeached Parker’s Memorial. Noth- 
ing had happened along the road. 
“brigade” as I closed into the 
p was composed of 2 battalions 
2 companies, 2 artillery batteries 
d one mortar battery. 
_ My men had been moving and 
fighting for 39 hours since leaving 
‘Ein-Hotsev. Before we could enter 
f the perimeter, the dropped battal- 
jon had to lift mines and roadblocks. 
‘These jokers had posted a sign over 
) the entrance: “International Boun- 
dary, Show Your Passports.” 1 no- 
ticed that no one with me laughed 
and I took it as a sign that we were 
wearing fine. Some of my officers 
tre | had gone 3 nights without sleep — I 
hadn't closed my eyes in 70 hours. 




























york: At 2300 hours, after getting a full 
itiol report on the local situation, I called 
ul to | all commanders together to issue or- 


had | ders for the organization of the ex- 


were | panded camp and for completing 
s of | the capture of Mitla Pass. I still felt 
und | fairly good—maybe that was because 
daj| Ihad ridden near the front of the 





aps | column where the dust, and conse- 
lied | quently, the fatigue are less. What 
ntty | I planned to do was to tell them 
avé | that we would again carry on about 
eed | 0400. That would get us to the Pass 
ded | by first light, and I figured that 5 
no hours sleep would be enough. 
up) But I didn’t get the words out. As 
ion I started speaking, I looked at the 
men facing me. Every man_ was 
ar Sleeping. At that, my words blurred 
not and I toppled over. Nature simply 
ed. took over. | slept for 4 hours and 
mk 15 minutes. I could have used more 
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but an air drop came in and one 
600-pound bundle landed 3 feet 
from my head. That wakened me 
and reconvened the conference. 


The nighttime drop fell directly on 
the camp, fortunately without hit- 
ting a man, though there were many 
near misses. In a way, that was my 
fault. Originally, we had planned to 
supply the dropped battalions whol- 
ly by air, while the rest of the bri- 
gade’s requirements would be 
trucked in. My overland journey 
convinced me this was impossible. 
So from Nakhl forward I kept radio- 
ing high command that my whole 
force at Parker’s would have to be 
air-supplied. They took me at my 
word and moved too fast. 


A message had come in, while I 
slept, telling me: “You will get your 
air strike in the morning.” But 
being thoughtful, my message center 
hadn’t awakened me. I told my off- 
cers. I said: “So let’s get moving.” 
It was then 0345. 

By 0400 we were formed and start- 
ing, headed for the Pass. At 0410, 
with the column wheeling fast, an 
order came in saying: “Stop.” It 
didn’t explain why. I think the rea- 
son was that the army as a whole 
had become over-extended and we 
didn’t have enough air cover to 
make the spread. 

I stopped. The vehicles were dis- 
persed. Just as we got nicely set, 
making use of the limited natural 
cover, 4 Vampires came at us. Two 
of our Meteors took them on directly 
overhead. Two Vampires were shot 
down and the other 2 ran. 

I saw little of these duels. It was 
misty, and besides, I was head down, 
digging a foxhole. But my radio 
was .at hand and I heard all that 
happened. Some of my men reported 
that a third Vampire was burning as 
it got away. They spoke truly. That 
afternoon we captured the enemy 
pilot who had bailed out. 

While we marked time, I recon- 
noitered our general position. That 
look convinced me that what was 
good enough for the dropped bat- 
talion was no good for the brigade. 
The camp was on flat ground and 
dominated by 2 mountains which 
flanked the Pass. 

Information had come to me that 
the enemy armored brigade at Bir 
Gifgafa was moving toward us. If I 
had to fight armor, I wanted to do 


it from high ground. I thought it 
most important, so I asked permis- 
sion of Southern Command to ad- 
vance and base on the heights to the 
westward. 


At 1100 the C/S of Southern Com- 
mand arrived by Piper Cub. I gave 
him my argument. He looked the 
ground over and approved my move- 
ment “provided you don’t get in- 
volved in any big battles.” 


There seemed little chance of it. 
Our air had reported “little or no 
troops in the Pass.” Our patrols had 
found none. To my eye the heights 
looked empty except for my own 
OPs on the foothills. 

But I couldn't be sure and it was 
no time to risk the force as a whole. 
So I put together a task force com- 
posed of 2 shrunken infantry com- 
panies, one battery of 120mm mor- 
tars, 3 AMXs and one forward air 
communications unit. My second-in- 
command took it over, while a bat- 
talion commander was given charge 
of the rifle element. Their job was 
to probe the Pass, preliminary to the 
general advance. Remaining forces 
advanced to the high ground short 
of the Pass. 

That column rolled at 1300. It 
advanced almost 3 miles via the 
road without a shot being fired. The 
point was formed by 2 halftracks. 
Suddenly it was checked by rifle fire 
from behind a wrecked enemy ar- 
mored car which halfway blocked 
the road. Several men were hit and 
the 2 halftracks pulled into ditch 
defilade. 

Thereon the battalion commander 
signalled to the other halftracks to 
follow him. He figured to swing 
around the 2 pinned vehicles, barge 
through and get to the far end of 
the Pass, which extended altogether 
about 15 miles. But he’d made the 
wrong guess. As his lead vehicles 
passed the enemy armored car, all at 
once fire broke against both sides of 
the column sweeping its entire 
length. The enemy was solid in the 
cliffs which wall the Pass and at this 
point the walls are not more than 
230 feet apart. That was it—a 
double enfilade by rifles, machine 
guns and grenades. 

The command car was hit. Going 
out of control, it careened off the 
road and down a deep gulley. In 
the halftracks which followed, no 
one saw it happen. The machine 
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gun crews were watching the cliffs 
and firing; the other men were 
crouched low. So they whipped by, 
missing the wreck in the gulley. 

Those lead halftracks continued 
on for 114 miles. That they got so 
far is remarkable — all the time fire 
was beating down on them. Their 
run ended when someone in the lead 
track at last yelled out: “Where's 
the commander?” They ground to a 
stop, and so doing, trebled their 
vulnerability. It would have been 
easier had they kept going. Motion- 
less, they couldn’t be missed. Every 
vehicle became a target for enemy 
small arms, bazookas and Czech re- 
coilless rifles. Every vehicle was hit 
— half were disabled. The life toll 
would have been greater had not the 
men immediately sought cover un- 
der the cars or behind the rocks. So 
it went for 30 minutes. 

At 1430 I got a message from my 
second -in-command, delivered by 
officer-runner. It said: “I’m stuck. 
I can’t locate the enemy positions. 
I propose to attack up both sides of 
the Pass. But I need help.” The 
courier told me that my second was 
located fairly well back in the col- 
umn and could see very little of the 
action. That mattered little—in such 
a situation no man sees very much. 

I at once put my 2 batteries of 
25-pounders in action, firing on 
both sides of the Pass. There were 
2 forward observers with the force 
in the Pass and I figured they could 
direct the fire. Not having the 
ground in view, I didn’t realize it 
was a plain waste of ammunition. 

Then I sent another infantry bat- 
talion forward by lorry. The artil- 
lery battalion commander went with 
it to control the shellfire. First Bat- 
talion was still wedged tight, block- 
ing the road. Second Battalion 
closed to within one-half mile of it, 
then deployed and started climbing 
the cliff on the right side. They 
made it to the top but found noth- 
ing—except empty positions. 

They moved forward several hun- 
dred yards along the ridge top, then 
their eyes took in the problem. 
Looking at the opposite cliff, they 
could see small caves in its face, al- 
most closed by piled-up rock. These 
caves were so far down the cliff wall 
that from the angle on the height, it 
was impossible to put fire into them. 

Second Battalion guessed that 
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Egyptians lined the cliff and my column was stalled 


both cliff walls had been recessed 
with these rockwall fire pits. So they 
started climbing down to get at the 
holes nearest them. But the cliff had 
an almost sheer face. To negotiate 
it, they had to hold with both hands, 
slinging their rifles. So moving, they 
were easy marks for the enemy rifle- 
men on the opposite cliff. Many were 
shot down — others tried to keep go- 
ing. It became an individual battle. 
Several of the enemy cave parties 
were mopped up. Later we found 
our dead and theirs, together in the 
holes. 

I had made the mistake of calling 
for an air strike. It came in while 
this grapple was proceeding on the 


cliffside and I had to wave it of 
lest it kill my men. 

Minutes later, at 1550, 6 MiGs 
and 4 Meteors roared into the Pay 
from the west, strafed the cliffside 
and the column of vehicles on the 
road and came straight onto the bri 
gade camp, to plaster it with rockets 
Two of our Urugans came out of 
nowhere, took on the MiGs and dé 


verted them from the battle. The! 
Meteors roared back and strafed the | 


camp again. 

First sending my AT guns to the 
Pass to shell it directly, I ordered my 
men to call off the hillside scramble, 
hold what they had and wait for 
dark. Losses were mounting too fast. 


Egyptian defensive positions east of Mitla Pass 
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Accordingly, my second was told to 
displace the minimum distance 
which would take the men out of 
fre. There was a burning enemy 
yehicle just beyond the area where 
the Egyptians had set up their fire 

untlet. ‘That was to be the line. 
Dividing, the force was told to hold 
the heights on either side of the 
Pass, even with this vehicle. 


At 1730 the battle was resumed. 


. Two companies advanced from west 


to east on top the cliffs. The other 
2 companies advanced over the road 
and up the cliff face to the spider 


POWs that I was dealing with 2 
Egyptian battalions, the 5th and 6th 
of their 2nd Brigade. We buried 211 
Egyptian dead there a few days later. 
How many wounded got away I 
don’t know; also, I missed the count 
of prisoners. Our side lost 34 dead 
and 102 wounded. It was by now a 
badly battered brigade and the task 
of evacuating casualties weighed 
heavily, for the men were worn 
down. We kept at it. 


About 2300 I again got a message 
that the enemy armored brigade 
from Bir Gifgafa seemed to be head- 


AMX tanks and 3 AT guns, was 
posted on high ground to the north 
of our rear. Team Three, a re- 
inforced rifle company, guarded to 
the south of the main road. Team 
Four, 2 reduced rifle companies on 
halftracks and 4 AMXs, was con- 
cealed in a deep wadi to the south- 
east. That was my own counter- 
punch, my reserve. 

At first light, I sent a Piper Cub 
out to reconnoiter the desert toward 
Bir Gifgafa. He saw no armor any- 
where. This became our first day of 
rest. I suspended all activity. There 
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o the} Pass was ours. cliffside battle had taken place. An- uting only indirectly to decision. 
-d my During the battle I learned from other 2-company battalion, with 3 US # MC 
mble, 
t for , ah eS 
fast No Gay Blade He 
@ AT THE SIGNAL BATTALION, at Camp Del Mar, in 1946, it was the custom on Monday mornings to hold 





a rather informal inspection of the students who were attending the various courses. 
One Monday, the Warrant Officer conducting the inspection was quite astonished to see a heavy growth 
of whiskers on the face of one of the young Privates in his platoon. 
“When did you last shave, lad?” he inquired. “Last Friday, Sir,” snapped back the Private, rigid at 


attention. 


“Do you mean to stand there and tell me you haven't shaved for 3 days?” roared the Warrant Officer. 


“Suppose you tell me wHy?” 


“Well, Sir,” replied the Private, “I didn’t think it was necessary. I wasn’t goin’ anywhere.” 


A Hobby Is Born 


Capt E. W. Frank 


@ SHORTLY AFTER returning to Guam from Iwo Jima with the 3d Mar Div, our company was standing 
by to be inspected by a new Brigadier General. After much nervous waiting my turn arrived. The General 
got down the line past about 6 of my men when he swung around and snapped, “Do you keep a note book 
with information about each man?” 

“No, sir, I don’t need one because I know my men,” I nervously and foolishly answered. The General 
grunted and continued down the line. Suddenly, he pointed to one of my men and asked, “Lieutenant, 
what is that man’s hobby?” I didn’t have the slightest idea, but I realized that I was on the spot. In a 
moment of desperation I answered, “Singing and studying cowboy songs, sir.” The Private recognized my 
predicament and verified the answer. When the inspection was over the Private said, “Lieutenant, I’ve 
never sung a damn cowboy song in my life.” But we gave much thought to cowboy songs for fear the 
General might look us both up to discuss the subject. By the time the General was transferred, cowboy 


songs were the hobby of the Private and myself. I shall be interested in them as long as I live. 
Capt Leo W. Jenkins 








(The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW LOCKHEED 


HERCULES 


—the 3,500-mile jet age air 
freighter designed to serve the 
transport needs of all 
branches of the U.S. Armed Forces 


The new Hercules C-130B is a logistics ver- 
sion of the performance-proved C-130A— 
which has performed impressive feats with 
the Tactical Air Command. 

Powered by four 4050 h.p. Allison T-56 
prop-jet engines, the Hercules can carry 
25,000 pound loads 3,500 miles, at cruise 


GEORGIA DIVISION, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Marietta, Georgia 


speeds over 300 knots (or carry 35,000 
pounds for 2500 miles). 

The first jet age aircraft specifically de- 
signed for air freight, the new Hercules has a 
huge rear door and integral loading ramp— 
enabling it to swallow whole truckloads at a 
gulp. No other cargo plane in USAF opera- 
tional service can match the Hercules in fast 
loading and unloading—of all types of cargo, 
no matter how big or heavy. 

Among the Feats-of-Hercules is taking off 
from or landing on short runways and im- 
provised fields, fully loaded. Wherever our 
Armed Forces go, the great new Lockheed 
Hercules will get there in a hurry with what- 
ever cargo is needed to support operations. 


LOCKHEED means leadership 























FEATURE BOOKS 


GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 
INFORMATION 


SERVICES — The GAZETTE Booksho 
will fill your order for any book jp 
print. 

DISCOUNT — The discount on Book. 
shop purchases granted to Marine 
Corps ASSOCIATION members is cur. 
rently set at 10 per cent of the list 
price. No discount on text and tech. 
nical books (none are listed in the 








THE TURN OF THE TIDE 
Arthur Bryant 


A history of WWII based on the diaries of Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke. 


OPERATION SEA LION 
Peter Fleming 


Indecision, vacillation and logistical ignorance of amphibious warfare prevented 


the Germans from crossing the Channel. 


DEATH OF A NAVY 
Andrieu D’Albas 


How the Japanese Navy almost won the war. Naval action and strategy in 


WWII. 
A PROPOSAL 
Max F. Millikan and W. W. Rostow 


A bold new proposal for American foreign policy — particularly for our pro- 


gram of assistance to newly rising nations. 


HISTORY 


War and Civilization 
Arnold Toynbee 


Selections from the sixth volume of the monumental A Study of 


History. $3.00 








*Tarawa 
Robert Sherrod 


The story of the battle. 


$1.55 


Gardé d‘Haiti 
James H. McCrocklin 
The story of the organization and training of the famous Gardé by 
Marines. $4.50 
The Decline of the West 
Oswald Spengler 


A two-volume study of Western Man’s progression through history 
and the probable direction his culture will assume. 


*No discount 


A book for the general reader. 


A “how to” pamphlet on court martials, 


magazine) or on shipments outside 
the US or possessions. 


CREDIT — Only AssociATION members 
are accorded the convenience of pur. 
chasing merchandise on credit, 
which is extended only to orders of 
$1 or more. 


MAILING — The Association will pay 
all postage on members’ purchases, 
(See above discount information, 
Non-members will be billed for the 
postage on shipments to foreign 
addresses only. 


PAYMENT — Please make checks and 
money orders in the exact amount 
of the purchase payable to the Ma. 
RINE Corps ASSOCIATION. The Assgo- 
ciation cannot be responsible for cash 
sent in the mail. 

ORDERS — The Book Order Form is 
provided for your convenience but 
its use is not mandatory. Any under- 
standable manner is acceptable. 


$6.95 


$5.00 


$5.00 


$2.75 
PROFESSIONAL ———— 








The Marine Corps Drill Manual 


Official drills and ceremonies from squads right through formal | 
guard mount, $1.3 


*Infantry Attacks 
Rommel 
Detailed accounting of small unit actions. Illustrated. $3.50 | 
Radiation: What It Is and How It Affects You 
Jack Schubert and Ralph E. Lapp 





$3.9 


Court Martial Instructions Drafting Guide 
Department of the Air Force 


$.5) 
































THE GAZETTE BOOKSHOP e BOX 1844 ® QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
(Please print!) Price Send Books to: 
Title 
$ = 
Send Bill to: 
Total $ 
BOOK Members subtract 10% —— 
ORDER [_] Remittance Enclosed A ' $....1 Membership No. — 
FORM [] Bill me (members only) “04 
Signature aia 
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.| The Marine Officer's 


Ook in 


Book. 
MARINE 


is cur- 

he list a 

1 tech. 

in the 

“— G U d eC 


mbers 
f pur. 
credit, 
ers of 


I pay Gen Gerald C. Thomas, USMC (Ret) 


hases, 


a Col R. D. Heinl, Jr., USMC 
RAdm A. A. Ageton, USN (Ret) 





reign 


ri. The first work of its kind and scope written solely for and | 


der. about US Marine Officers. 





More than 3 years of effort went into the research and 4 

™ preparation of this book. It provides a source of Marine \ : 
Corps reference material at officers’ level for everyone — : 

formal | 


$1.25 second lieutenant to colonel, Regular or Reserve, soldier or 





civilian. 

$3.50 The authors are offering the benefit of their long and 
distinguished military service. Gen Thomas, retired, but 
called back to active service is now in a top Defense Depart- 
53.95 | ment billet. Adm Ageton is well known for a highly success - 
ful Naval career and as the author of the Naval Officers’ 
Guide. Col Heinl is well known in the Marine Corps and in 


$55 | civilian circles as a military writer. 





The Marine Officers’ Guide comes bound in sturdy red 
cloth with an attractive dust jacket. Its 478 pages are 
printed on a heavy coated stock made to last through the 
years—- an attractive, necessary addition to any military 


_ library. 





Regular Membership discount applies 


BI 
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: $5.75 — The GAZETTE Bookshop 
. Box 1844, Quantico, Va. 

















CLASSIFICATIONS 
Group I: Field Grade Officers; Civilians 
Group Il: Company Grade Officers 
Group Hl: Enlisted 


A total of $1,500.00 will be awarded to the winners in the Marine Corps Association's 
1957 Prize Essay Contest. Essays will be considered in three groups as above, determined 
by the status of the contestant as an active, inactive or retired member of the Armed 
Forces of the US and its Allies or as a civilian. A prize of $500.00 will be awarded to the 
winner in each group. If, in the opinion of the Editorial Board, no essay entered in the 
contest is of sufficientiy high standard of excellence, it is empowered not to award a prize 
in the class or classes concerned. Awards may be split among two or more entrants. 





Material dealing with any facet of a new concept of warfare on ground or air operations 
or tactics is particularly desired. Historical monographs are not solicited unless they 
can point up some development or far-reaching thought that affects us directly today. 


In addition to the prizes awarded, one or more essays may receive ‘Honorable Mention” 
and be accepted for publication. Even those not receiving a prize or honorable mention 
may be accepted for general publication in the GAZETTE. Compensation for such articles 
will be as adjudged by the Editorial Board. 


General Rules 


Contestants may write on any subject of military interest but essays may not exceed 
5,000 words and they must be original, as well as analytical or interpretive. 


They must be typewritten, double-spaced, on paper approximately 81% x 11, and must 
be submitted in triplicate—each copy complete in itself, legible and firmly bound. 


The name of the competitor shall not appear on the essay. Each essay heading shall 
contain an identifying phrase consisting of the last 5 words of the essay, in addition to 
the article. This phrase shall appear: 


a) On the title page of the essay. 


b) On the outside of a sealed envelope containing the name (rank and serial number, 
if any) cf the competitor. 


c) Above the name and address of the competitor, inside the identifying envelope. 


Essays and identifying envelope must be mailed in a large, sealed envelope marked 
Prize Essay Cont2st Group (I, II, III as appropriate) to the Secretary-Treasurer, Marine 
Corps Association, Box 1844, Quantico, Virginia. 


Essays must be received by the Secretary-Treasurer prior to 1 October 1957. 


The copyright of any essay which appears in the GAZETTE is the property of the 
Marine Corps Association. No liability for the loss, return, judging or reports on any 
essay submitted will be assumed by the Marine Corps Association or the GAZETTE and 
the decisions of the Editorial Board will be final. No inquiries regarding essays will be 
answered until after final judgment has been made. 





DEADLINE 1 OCTOBER 1957 


The Marine Corps Association 








